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PREFACE 


A BIOGRAPHY is not the same, thing as a bio,-. 

graphical study. The former is objective 
rather than subjective. The latter is subjective 
rather than objective. A biography may be only 
the narrative of a hero ; a biographical study — ^if .a 
study at all — ^lias to be more or less critical., and. 
psychological in its attitude towards the hero. It 
may be a critical appreciation. And mine is defir; 
nitely one. 

There is a great pleasure in studying the life, 
of a hero. There is a greater pleasure in studying 
it. between the lines.^ But how many of us have 
the time, energy and the intellectual , faculty 
for bringing our minds to bear upon the master- 
minds of Shakespeare, Goethe, Jesus Christ or, 
Napoleon? — ^Kalidas, Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi or 
Jawaharlal? And yet if we do not study a great 
man between the lines, -y/hat is the use. of studying 
him at all ? , 

As the reader runs through these pages, he will 
find that this book is an excellent critical apprecia- ‘ 
tion of the life, work, speeches, career and character 



Djt!Jawaharlal Nehru. But, to imagine that this book 
could ever be anything more than a sincere attempt 
to measure a mighty mountain would end in a 
raking disappointment. It is a maxim in creative 
cniibisfn that it requires a poet to understand a poet. 
Arid it is no' easy job to rise up to the leyel of 
Jawaharlal even for the brief space of an hour. 
“ Ppetry,” said Coleridge, “ at its strongest destroys 
the world to create a new.’* And comet-like career 
of Ja\valiarlal Nehru is essentially poetry at its 

. s 

strongest. 

It would be preposterous to presume that all the 
facets of the diamond could be manifested in such a 
small book. It would require thousands and thou- 
sands of pages to study all aspects of the herd. 
Consequently, I have concentrated my attention on 
' -e aspect only — the political side. This Book may 
defined as a study in statesmanship of Pandit 
awaharlal Nehru. 


J. S. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The career of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been an 
embodiment of “Service Above Self.” His has been a 

N, 

statesmanship of selflessness and self-sacrifice. He remains 
unfaded and unfading in the whirling, bursting world in which 
we live to-day. Pandit Nehru is a live figure when the very 
notion of the abiding seems a myth. He is a scholar, a 
patriot, a lover of truth, an unflinching opponent of whatsoever 
things are debasing. He represents in his blood a heritage 
of culture. He has given his life to his country. His 
devotion to internationalism has lent to him an . added glory. 
His ideas and ideals, like the snows of the Himalayas, 
convert themselves into the melted floods which fertilise 
the globe. 

THE GREAT DEMOCRAT 

“Nehru is to-day the great democrat, of the world,” 
states the American publisher’s foreword to Nehru’s Autobio- 
graphy. “Not Churchill, nor Roosevelt, not Ghiang Kai-Shek, 
in a sense not even Gandhi, stands as firm as Nehru does 
for government by the consent of people and for the integrity 
of the individual. He scorns and despises Nazism and 
Fascism.” ' I'-' ^ 

Pandit Nehru has a deal of communism in him, but 
' even then he is not a communist. “I resist,” he says, “the 
communist tendency to treat communism as a holy doctrine. I 
feel also thaFToo'much violence is associated with communist 
methods.” He wants India to be “a united, free,democfatic 
country, closely associated in a world federation with other 
free nations.” Nehru and his prograromeT'are held in high 
esteem by the liberal Englishmen. Soon after the Second’ 
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World War broke Out in Europe, it was proposed that Nehru 
be made the Premier of India. The importance of Nehru’s 
statesmanship has been well summed up by an enthusiastic 
democrat as follows : — 

understand Britain 

JVe must understand the British Empire. 

To understand the Empire 

We must understand India. 

And to understand India 

We must ^understand Nehru and his attitude to the world!' 

Nehru thinks in world terms. He has been three times 
President of the Indian National Congress. He declined . the 
fourth term. Next only to Gandhi, he is the leader of the 
millions of India. He fights for the freedom of India. But 
that is the only issue at the moment. He stands for Asiatic 
federation. That will be the issue of a few decades. He 
looks beyond to the world order. He thinks 'of mankind 
as a- whole. In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Nehru wrote : 

“India is far from America, but more and more our 
thoughts go to this great democratic country, which seems, 
.> ost alone, to keep the torch of democratic freedom 
’■ght in a world given over to imperialism and fascism, 
lolence and aggression, and opportunism of the worst 
type.” ; 

A SMOULDERING VOLCANO 

Nehru said that there could be no turning back after 
the bejrayal at Munich. No remaining where we arc. The 
old order is bankrupt. It has to be thrown out, root and 
branch. Any compromise in the big step will only find us where 
we were. ThariT-i^y he has been ’ so thunderous both, in 
words and in works. He is a smouldering volcano that has 
not yet been exhausted. Rather he grows in power more and 
more. The extent of his energy is challenging. He shakes 
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and sweeps the dirt and dust accumulated by the sins of 
centuries. From the very beginning he has been abreast of his 
times. Boer War interested him. The Japanese victory over 
' Russia fascinated his mind. While yet a child, he “shivered 
with fright, mixed with resentment at the treatment of a 
servant.” Life smote him promptly. 

This wonderful man 1 Jawaharlal is first and foremost 
a 'man of princiDle. He possesses all the requisites that make fo’^ 
a dedicated career. The pursuit of international ideals is his 
great joy of activity. “The real joy of life,” says Pandit Nehru, 
“is to work for a great purpose, to understand it and put 
all the strength and energy of the integrated personality into 
it. Therein you will experience the Tull joy of achievement.” 
Tf there be a delay in the realization of our goal, what does 
it matter? Let our steps inarch- in the right direction. Let 
our eyes look steadily in front. There is a measure of 

* V 

achievement in the pursuit itself of a mighty purpose. Bernard 
Shaw 'nicely expresses- the ideas of Jaw’aharlal: “This is 
/ the true joy in life, the being used for thd purpose recognised 
by yourself as a mighty one ; the being thoroughly worn 
•out before we are thrown 6n the scrap-heap ; the being a 
force of nature, instead of feverish, selfish little clod of 

ailments and grievances complaining that the world will not 
devote itself to making you happy.” 

Jawaharlal has always been a strong supporter of British 
. democracy but an equally strong qp^dfient- of British 

imperialism . When the Second World War started, Nehru 
declared that India’s position was not one of refusing to 
fight on England’s side, “But we want to be free to ' make 

•our choice,” he said, ' “Right now we are in a situation in 

which we would be asked to fight for democracy when we 
•do not have democracy ourselves.” Nevertheless, Nehru 
declared that to launch civil disobedience merely because 
Britain was in peril would be ‘'an act derogatory ^to*.J[ndia’s 
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honour.,” Nehru said, ‘‘If the War is really a war for 
democracy and freedom, then imperialism must end and 
independence and self-determination of India must be 
acknowledged.” If that is done, he said, “India would 
throw' her full, weight into the struggle.” But John Bull 
would not yield. “I am sorry,” wrote Nehru, “for in 
spite of my hostility to British imperialism and all imperialisms, 
I have loved much that was England, and I should have 
liked to keep the silken bonds of the spirit betw'een India 
and England.” 

PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 

\ 

Pandit Nehru is ever prepared to meet the demands^ 
of a principled statesmanship. Unlike diplomats he is ready 
to fulfil the duties of a strictly principled life. His life 
has been a continuous, consistent and considered reasonable- 
ness of sw'eet sunshine Behaviour. His practical philosophy 
embraces the entire fabric of life. His political outlook is 
a comprehensive challenge to a thoroughly decayed system. 
The world IS in a state of flux. It suffers from pain, doubt 
and agony. The globe is given over to imperialism and 
fascism. Like Buddha, Jaw'aharlal has been moved by the 
> erings of humanity. He has been touched by its sins. 

has been at pains to find out what the malady is. He 
as been at pains to find out w'hat the remedy should be. 
The decadence of the old order is the disease. Time may come 
when the millions, enlightened and encouraged, may follow in 
his wake of democracy. 

If the old order is dead. Pandit Nehru does not lament. 
The devil has deserved the discredited doom. Jawaharlal 
Nehru is w'aging a holy war. ~ It 'is “a democratic crusade. 
He refuses to be perturbed by the ghost of the vanishing 
imperiahsm. He has'^' set the golden example of practising 
much and preaching little. With the strength of a giant 
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(he is ringing out the old and ringing in the new. Faithful 
and unflagging, he is true to himself and the great ideals 
of nationalism. He is terribly earnest in his ideals of 
universal brotherhood, and nothing can dislodge him from 
the democratic platform. His. fiery inspiration is backed up 
with a lifelong perspiration. His speaks vehemently and 
acts vigorously. His darings and doings arc an excellent 
tesdmony. “ For myself,” he says, “ I delight in warfare. It 
makes me feel that I am alive.” Danger docs not seem 
terrible to him. He calls it a pleasant companion, because 
it adds to the zest and zeal of life. His visit to Spain 
impressed him powerfully. Fle found himself at peace with 
himself in the midst of death and destruction. “ There w'as 
light there, ” he says, “ the light of courage and determination 
and of doing something worth while.'” Y. G. Krishnamurti 
thus writes about him : — 

“ Of the mightiest imaginative pow'er and yet at the 
same time a ' pracitcal statesman, dowered with insight and ' 
resolution ; no longer a youth and not yet an old man ; an 
idealist of to-morrow with the power of living in the 
present ; an Aryan in the deepest sense of the term and 
cjulled to reconcile and represent a thesis of cultures, 
Jawaharlal is the crown and consummation of India’s genius 
and patriotism. ” 

THE BEARER OF GOOD TIDINGS. 

i ' 

Jawaharlal has taken the cause of entire mankind to 
his heart and has chosen to carry the fiery cross not only 
r; on b ehalf of India, but also on behalf of China, Abyssinia, 
Spain and Russia. His “ chief interest in politics is the 
raising of the masses and the removal of barriers of class 
and wealth and the equalisation of society. ” He clamours 
that " no gain that may come to us is worth anything 
unless it Helps in removing the grievous burden on our 
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masses. The poor peasants, wonder, shower their 

affections on him. They look on Jawaharlal with loving and 
hopeful eyes. For them he is the bearer of good tidings. He 
leads them to the promised land. These semi-naked sons 
and daughters of India filled^ Pandit Nehru with a sense of 
over-flowing gratitude. “A new picture of India seemed to 
rise before me, ” he says, “ naked, starving, crushed and 
utterly miserable. ” A new responsibility Tfightened him. “ We 
cannot^ rest, ” he says, “ for rest is a betrayal of the cause 
we have espoused, the pledge we have taken ; it is a betrayal 
of the millions who never rest. ” 

The freedom of India is a universal cry. It is essentially 
a world .■ demand. The future of makind hangs by it. 
Free India will strengthen the morale of the progressive 
forces throughout the world. It will lessen the strength of 
the reactionary forces. Nehru’s sense of patriotism is 
humanitarian. He does not regard India as a portion cut off 
from the universe. His love for India is a part of international 
brotherhood. Jawaharlal is the aya/ar of incarnate enthusiasm. 
Whole and soiil, he has thrown himself in the “furnace of 
freedom. He is fighting on the entire humane front, 
waharlal has assiduously made himself a prefect statesman, 
e passes through all the tests of patriotism. He has sunk' 
his personality completely in the noble cause of the country. 

“ Have you forgotten all about your name, your fame, 
your wives, your children, your property, even- your own 
bodies ? ” says a writer. “ That is the first step to become a 
patriot — the very first step. ” That is quite true of Nehru. 
Again, instead of spending his energies in frothy talks, 
Jawaharlal has found a practical solution to bring the m^ses 
out of living death. Moreover, he has got the rvfll to 
surmount the mountain-high obstructions. Sword in hand 
he stands up against the whole "'‘world. Like Mahatma 
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Gandhi he has put himself under the strictest discipline. 
Gandhiji has verj' well described the power of discipline t 

“ Steam becomes a mighty power only when it allows 
itself to be imprisoned in a strong little rcscr\'oir and produces 
tremendous motion and carries huge wcjglits by permitting 
its^'~a”tiny and measured outlet ” , 

V - A MAN OF VISION ' '• ' 

Jawaharlal is a man of vision, understanding and 
equipment. He has taken upon his shoulders the terrific 
tash of universal emajicipation. Foresight is the keynote of 
Nehru’s statesmanlEip. He' has a faith in the goodness oj 
man. He feels a strong purposivencss of the scheme of 
things. He believes in the conception of a harmonious 
composite whole. He views problems in their relation to the 
totality of life. He has a balanced, receptive and flexible 
mind. His intellect is wax to receive and iron to retain. 
He breathes away his shackles like a cobweb. There is 
nothing hide-bound in hini.' His ^aptability is a good 
indication of his overflowing vitality. While thinking of the 
past he fixes his mind upon ' the whole. I realize, ” he 
says, “ that in the vast elemental conflicts that are raging 
national issue must not absorb our attention and we must 
view the picture as a 'Whole. ” Every step is thoughtfully 
taken in the statesmanship of Nehru. “ To^ceppt unthinkingly, 
what one cannot appreciate or willingly agree, ” says Nehru, 
“ is to produce mental flabbiness and paralysis. ” No great 
movement can be wrought on this basis ; certainly not, 
Nehru finds that the whole world is one vast question 
mark. Every country is in' the melting-pot. The age of faith 
is past. There is no comfort and stability anywhere. There 
is questioning about everything. Everywhere there is doubt 
and restlessness. The foundations of society are in the process 
of transformation. The old-established ideas are being 
attacked. The outcome hangs in the balance. Never has 
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there, been so much anxious questioning. There is a continuous 
process of change. Revolution is going on all over the world. 
Everywhere the statesmen are at their wit’s end. They grope 
about in the dark. 

There is a general break-up of the old order. “These 
broken eggs,” says Nehru. “ cannot be put together again.” 
The world of yesterday is dead. The world of to-day is dying. 
All the king’s horsec and all the king’s men will not be able 
to keep it alive. “ The new order may be good or bad, ” 
say’s Nehru, “ but it will be entirely different from the old.” 
The British Empire represents the dying order. So it will 
pass away. The present economic system will give place to 
another. “ All over the world to-day, ” says Nehru, “ behind 
the political and economic conflicts there is a spiritual crisis, 
a questioning of old values and beliefs and a search for a 
way out of the tangle. ” In India the spiritual conflict is 
acute. . The roots of India still go deep down into the 
ancient soil. Though the future^ beckons, the past still holds 
us back. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN 
The brief day of European domination is already 
approaching its end. ' Europe has ceased to be the centre of 
interest. The future lies with America and Asia. Let us not 
forget that for millennia the legions of Asia over-ran Europe. 
Modern Europe itself consists of the descendants of Asia. 
It was, also, India that broke the power of Alexander 
finally. But Pandit Nehru is an international statesman 

and not a s&tfmental nationalist. “ But none of us desires, 
he says, “ that the legions of Asia or Europe should over- 
run the continents again. We have all had enough of 

them.” , . 

And where lies the disease? Pandit Nchm is.vvorncd 

about the unhealthy growth of capital. “ And the disease 
seems to be of the essence of capitalism, ’’ he says, “and 
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grows with it liU i 
created it.” 


il cal? and desirtns the vciy ?y:.!rjn wltldi 

jAwaharlal can foen? his rnrtgici .it v/iil o?) a.pariuidar 
line of action. 'I his is a te^iitnojiy to his hard '.vorh. * Isrlf-* 
learning, self-education.” he sais, “eoir.r atn i ‘A'.n*.s tiy 
work; not casually. I f y.ni isnayitte •sou e.ut achieve an;, n-iuy. 
you c.atr do anythitiy without hard v.c jk, )OU ate jni‘'t..<a ti. ^ 
Nchrvi has scorncui dcliehl atut lived a lahcujou? life. In ’clf- 

•disclplir.c and .self-training, nhicli air the very htratn o! the 
Goddc.ss of Dciuocr.acy, Jasv.ih.atlal is unvtti passed, .nitri' tljr 
last Great ^Var, he saw the darkenint? .shadows over Luropr 
with a prophetic vision r 

*' Europe in the jnicldlc twenties was trying to ?rn!r 
down in a way ; the great depression was yet to come hut 1 
•came back with the conviction that this .settling down was 
supcrScial only, and big eruptions and mighty chant’, rr. were 
in store for Europe and the tvholc world itt the near fuiure. 
To tram and prepare our country for tlutsc world even IS’— to 
keep in readiness foi* them, .as Far ns we could, scented to he 
the immediate task.” 

MAN OF ACTION 


Jawaharlal is not merely a visionary. He is a fir.st-raic 
•man” of action. As a head of Allahabad Municipality, lie 
transformed the subservient board into a truly national body, 
throbbing with life and pulsating with energy. Doing is the 
destiny for Nehru. Ele is always prepared to suficr for othcr.s. 

Suffeiing is the mark of the human tribe.” • says Gandhiji. 
Jawaharlal Nehru has amply proved it in his character and 
career. Jean Christopher has very well expressed the sentiments- 
of Jawaharlal : — 

Go, go and never rest. 

Go on io death. 

Ton must die, 
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Go and suffer 

Tou who must suffer , — 

Suffer, die. 

But be what you must be — 

' A man. 

The capitalistic system has outlived its day. It must 
now give place to saner ordering of human affairs. Capitalism 
has led to imperialism. It has resulted in recurrent crisis. 
We live in a state of perpetual slump. The shadow of war 
darkens the horizon. To-day politics has ceased to have much 
mining. The most vital question is equality. That is the lesson 
which Europe has taught in its agony. We must put out the rciot of 
the trouble. The finance-imperialism of the present day is a great 
danger. The rise of fascism is a very dangerous aspect of. 
economic problems. Europe has been lined up in mutually 
hostile groups. The rise of Soviet Russia represents a new 
order., England proudly laying stress on its democratic 
constitution at home^ acts after the Fascist fashion in India.” 

But the crisis of capitalism is already on. And it has the world 

» 

' by the throat. In this struggle Britain is joining the ranks of 
reaction. For them democracy means their own domination, 
“Truly,” says Nehru, “the path of democracy is straight 
d narrow. Democracy for an eastern country seems to 
mean only one thing j to carry out the behests of the imperial- 
ist" ruling power and not to touch any of its interests. Subject 
to; that proviso, democratic freedom can flourish unchecked. * 

• ■ Democracy and Capitalism grew up together in the 

nineteenth century, but they were not mutually compatible. 
There was a basic contradiction between thern, for democracy 
Ihid stress on the power of the many, while capitalism gave power 
to the few. This ill-assorted pair carried on somehow because 
political parliamentary democracy was in itself a very 
limited kind of democracy and did not interfere much with 
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die growth of the monopoly and power concentration. Even 
so, as the spirit of democracy grew, the divorce became inevi- 
table, and the time for that has come now. Parliamentary 
Democracy is in disrepute to-day and as a reaction from it 
all manner of new solgans fill the air. Because of tliis, the 
British Government in India becomes more reactionary still, 
and makes it an excuse for withholding from us even the outer 
forms of political freedom.” 

The new civilization is being built up in the Soviet 
countries. It attracts in spite of some dark patches. It offers 
hope and world peace. It gives a prospect of ending exploita- 
tion of millions, “ Whatever the future may bring,” says 
Nehru, “ one thing is certain, that the old order has gone and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men will not set it up 
again,” This disease is deep-seated. And it requires a radical 
and revolutionary remedy. “It is worth noting, hotvever, 
says Nehru, “ that the foreign policy of England has been the 
greatest stumbling block to international co-operation through 
the League of Nations or otherwise.” 

There is no room for quibbling, the fate of nations is at 
stake. The day for palace intrigues passes when the masses 
enter politics. “ Their manners arc not those of the drawing 
room,” says Nehru ; “we never took the trouble to teach them 
any manners. Their school is the school of events and suffer- 
ing is their teacher.” This mad modern world breeds warand 
worry: It crushes millions. The old capitalist order has 
tottered. The growing forces of labour are a challenge to it. 
The possessing classes are sinking their petty differences and 
banding themselves together against the workers. Withim 
» the fabric of imperialism there can be no solution. Imperialism 
will have to go, root and branch.^ “ The sooner this is realized 
and wo’ked for,” says Nehru, ‘the nearer we shall all be 
to a solution of the world's difficulties. ” 
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Imperialisra Eas perfected itseJf in the course of time. 

The modern type of empire,” says Nehru, is the invisible 
economic empire.” “ When ' slavery was abolished, it was 
thought that men would be free. Soon it was found that men- 
were still dominated by those who controlled the money-power. 
From slaves and serfs men became wage-slaves. Freedom for 
them was still far off. There are politically free countries 
entirely under the economic thumb of others.” The British 
Empire in .India is obvious enough, ” says Nehru. “ Britian 
has political control over India. Side by side with this visible 
empire, and as a necessary part of it, Britian has economic 
control over India. It is quite possible that Brilian’s visible 
hold over India might go before long and yet the economic 
control might remain as an invisible empire. ” 

British imperialism have had its day. The problem of 
to-morrow is the problem of American Imperialism. “ But it 
may be, ” says Nehru, “ and all indications point to it, that the 
two will unite together in an endeavour to operate a powerful 
Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the world.” He further says, 

“ The British Government has a special responsibility for the 
growth of fascism, and thus for bringing war nearer. They 
tolerated aggression in Manchuria, took part in the betrayal of „ 
Abyssinia, and indirectly aided the Fascist rebels in Spain. 
Their general policy was one of consistently encouraging 
Fascism and Nazism. ” 

FIERY-FREEDOM-FIGHTER 
And why does Nehru desire independence for India ? 
His standpoint is inteniational rather than national : “ The 
spread of Fascism must be countered both at home and abroad. 

It can only be checked by encouraging democracy cverjnvhcrc 
and placing our reliance on it. As an Indian, I desire pa.ssion- 
atciy the freedom of India and I shall go on working for it. 
But I feel now more than ever that this is neccssarj' from the 
wider international vicw’point in order to combat Fascism. 
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Only a free and democratic India can help democracy else- 
where. A subject India dominated by imperialism will be a 
burden which ever grows heavier and thus weakens the demo- 
•cratic front.’" 

Striving for national freedom, the people of India have 
become anti-imperialist. India would willingly throw her 
weight on the side of Democracy. Only a free country can 
help freedom. Says Nehru: “If Britain is on the side of 
Democracy, then its first task is to eliminate Empire from India. 
That is the sequence of events in Indians’ eyes, and to that 
sequence the people of India will adhere. We can never be 
a party to supporting imperialism. The issues are clear, so are 
we in our minds.” India wants neither Fascism nor imperialism. 
Both are akin dangers to humanity. Says Nehru : — 

“ If I were an Englishman, I would not trust tlie present 
government in war or peace, and I would not like to commit 
myself to their care to be used and e.xploited as they wish. 
Their talk of peace and democracy has been pure bluff. They 
could have ensured peace by co-operating with France, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States oF America ; and as for 
democracy, they have done their utmost to slay it in Central 
Europe. I would demand that this government must go. 
So long as it remains I would fear betrayal.” ' 

India is a major problem of the world. It]is a classical 
country of imperialist domination. The \vhole structure of 
British imperialism rests on it. It has also lured other powers 
on to the paths of imperialist adventure. India to-day is a 
part of the world movement. “And if In^ia has a message 
to give to the world, as I hope she has, ” says Nehru, “she has 
also .to receive and learn much from the messages of other 
peoples.” ^ 

Thus Pandit Nehru is an internationabminded democrat. 
He thinks of India in terms of the world and th" ’ '"~ ''""^'*he 
world in terms of India. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Family Follows Fortune 

From scholarliness to statesmanship is no easy transition 
that marks the fame and fortune of the Nehru family. Raj 
Kaul, ,the brilliant ancestor of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was as 
much away from the field of statesmanship as Shakespeare from 
the arena of British politics. Raj Kaul had acquired reputa- 
tion as. a Sanskrit and Persian scholar in Kashmir. His 
scholarship attracted the royal eye and opened a new play- 
ground of activities for the descendants of the family. These 
were the uncertain days of Farrukhsiar, the then Emperor 
of Delhi, who picked up the scholar during a visit to Kashmir 
and made necessary arrangements for the migration of the 
family to Delhi. He was granted an estate with a house 
situated on the banks of a nahar (canal), from which came 
the family- name — Nehrus. 

The Nehru family suffered many ups and downs during 
' he ups and down of the Moghal decline. The estate dwindl- 
during the unsettled times. At last it vanished away. The 
ang members of the family were thrown upon their wits 
in the political whirlpool of the times. Lakshmi Narayan 
Nehru, the great grandfather of Jawaharlal, was the first 
member of the family who had had a real schooling in the 
politics of the time, because he was the first pleader of the 
“Sarkar Company” at the shadow court of • the Emperor of 
Delhi. Ganga Dhar Nehru, Jawharlal’s grandfather, was the 
first Nehru to have practical training in administration, be- 
cause he was the Sheriff of Delhi for sometime before the 
Revolution of 1857. Young Nehrus were already picking up 
English, and it stood them in good stead during the tumultuous 
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days of 1857 : — 

“ The Revolt of 1857 put an end to our family’s connec- 
tion with Delhi, and all our family papers and documents were, 
destroyed in the course of it. The family, having lost nearly 
all it possessed, joined the numerous fugitives, who were leav- 
ing the old imperial city and went to Agra. My father was 
not born then, but my two uncles were already young men and 
possessed some knowledge of English. This knowledge saved 
the younger of the two uncles, as well as some other members 
of the family, from a sudden and ignominious death. He was 
journeying from Delhi with some family members among 
whom was his younger sister, a little girl \Vho was very lair, 
as some Kashmiri' chidren are. Some English soldiers met 
them on the way and they suspected this little aunt of mine 
to be an English girl and accused my uncle of kidnapping lier; 
From an accusation to summary justice and punishment was 
usually a matter of mintues in those days, and my uncle and 
others of the family might well have found themselves hanging 
on the nearest tree Fortunately, for them, my uncle’s know- 
ledge of English delayed matters a little and then some one 
who knew him passed that way and rescued him and the 
others. ” (Jawaharlal’s Autobiography, p. 2). 

Thus the young Nehrus used English at an early date to 
protect themselves from the lawlessness of the English 
soldiers. They very well understood the value of a foreign 
language in order to tackle the foreigners. That is essentially 
the characteristic of statesmanship. No wonder, the Nehrus 
promptly climbed the political ladder under the British adrah 
nistrators. Bansi Dhar Nehru, the uncle of Jawaharlal entered 
thejudicial Department of the British Government. Nand Lai 
Nehru, the younger uncle, became the Diwan of Kh'etri State — ^ 
a position of great political importance. Later on he became 
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one of the leaders of the High Court Bar at Allahabad and 
gradually developed an extensive practice. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, the respected father of Jawaharlal, 
was Very far from being a model boy under the ’ guardianship 
of his’ brother. His school and college career was chiefly 
notable for his numerous pranks and escapades. He took 
more interest in novel adventures than in study. He was 
[Poked upon as one of the leaders of the rowdy element in 
the college. “ He was attracted to western dress and other 
Western ways at a time when it was uncommon for Indians 
to take to them except in big cities like Calcutta and 
Bombay, ” No wonder, his English professors were fond of 
the naughty little knave. Though he was a little wild in his 
behaviour, they got him out of a scrape. He was too naughty 
to get his degree, but he topped the list in the High Court 
Vakils Examination and got a gold medal for it. ‘‘ He 
had found the subject after his own heart, ’’ says Jawaharalal 
or rather he was intent on success in the profession of his 
choice. ” 

Motilal was keen on getting on in life. He soon root- 
himself in the profession of laiv. He was also fond of wrcstl- 
g and patronized the wrestling matches. Besides this re- 
creation he plunged himself into the work, bent on success. At 
an early age he established himself as a successful lawyer. 
Even his holidays were devoted to his legal parcticc. He lov- 
ed a fight, a struggle against heavy odds, but he would not 
like to play a second fiddle. The aggressive spirit of his 
childhood was not curbed.- He avoided the political field, 
because there was little of fight then in the political ideology 
of the Indian National Congress. Says Jawaharlal : 

He was, of course, a nationalist in a vague sense of the 
word, but he admired Englishmen and their ways. He had 
a feeling that his own countrymen had i'allcn low and almost 
desert^ed what they had got. And there was just a tmcc 
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of contempt in his mind for the politicians who talked and. 
talked without doing anything, though he had no idea at all 
as to what else they could, do. Also there was the thought 
Born in the pride of his own success, that many — certainly not 
all — of those who took to politics had been failures in life. ” 

So Motilal devoted his time to law alone until his son 
came upon the scene. He took a firm grip of the ladder of 
success and rung by rung he mounted higher. But Law and 
Fight are the two handmaids of statesmanship. And Motial had 
both of them in him. Although he stood by and watched, he 
was already girding up his loins for the battle ahead. 

Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, son of an astute lav/yer. 
born on November 14, 1889, was brought up in the cradle of 
statesmanship. Being the child of success, his childhood' 
was sheltered and uneventful. He listened to the talk of his 
grown-up cousins. “Often this talk,” he says, “ related to 
the overbearing character and insulting manners of the English 
people, as well as Eurasians, towards Indians, and how it was 
the duty of every Indian to stand up to this and not to 
tolerate it. ” So the babe was already formulating principles 
. of defence and attack against John Bull. 

Instances of conflict between the rulers and the ruled 
were common. These were fully discussed in the presence 
of Little Nehru. “ It was a notorious fact,” he writes, “ that 
whenever an Englishman killed an Indian, he was acquitted 
by a jury of his own countrymen.” Compartments were re- 
served for Europeans in railway trains. No Indian was allow- 
ed to travel therein however crowded the train may be, even 
though those compartments may be empty. The trains used to be 
terribly packed in those days. Even an uni'eserved compartment 
would be taken possession of by an Englishman. And he 
would not allow any Indian to enter it. Benches ^v'ere reserv- 
ed for Europeans in public parks. “ I was filled with resent- 
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ment, ” says Jawaharlal, “ against tlie alien rulers of my country 
who misbeliavcd in this manner, and rvhenever an Indian hit 
bach I was glad. ” Not infrequently one of his o^s•n cousins 
got involved in these encounters. Then drey all got very ex- 
cited over it. " One of the cousins, ” he says, “ was the strong 
man of the family and he loved to pick a quarrel ^^•ith an 
Englislunan, or more frequently witli Eurasians, who perhaps 
to show’ off their oneness \ritli the ruling race, ^^•ere often 
even more offensive tlian die Engh'sh official or merchant. 

Aldiough Ja^\•aharlal in his childhood resented the pre- 
sence of die English rulers, he did not nurse any grudge against 
individual Englishmen. He had had English governesses and 
often chatted ividi die Englisli friends of his fadicr. In his- 
heart he radier admired the English. 





CHAPTER II 

The Boy Patriot 

The drawing-room of Pandit Motilal Nehru resounded' 
with tremendous laughter. It was a favourite haunt of the- 
elite in Allahabad. In the evenings many friends came to 
visit him. He relaxed after the tension of the day. Little 
Nehru would peep at his father and his friends from behind 
a curtain. He was trying to make out what these “ great big 
people” said to one other. If he was caught eaves-dropping, 
he was dragged out of his hiding. His punishment was to sit 
for a while on his father’s knee. 

The earliest political confidant of Little Nehru was a 
Muslim. He was a clerk of his father. His name was Munshi 
Mubarak Ali. The Revolt of 1857 had ruined his well-to-do 
family. The English troops had partly exterminated it. This 
affliction had made him gentle. He had forbearance with 
everybody. For Little Nehru he was a sure haven of refuge. 

Whenever the boy was in trouble, he went to his confidant. 
With his fine grey beard he seemed very ancient to young 
eyes. The little boy used to snuggle up to him. Little Nehru 
listened wide-eyed to the accounts of the happenings in the 
Revolt of 1857. 

While Little Nehru showed an abiding interest in stories 
of action and revolutionary uh anges, he had, unlike other 
Indian children little love for religion. The communist' was 
already in the making within him. Thus he writes about his 
atheism : — 

" Of religion I had very hazy notions. It seemed to me 
a woman’s affair. Father and my elder cousin treated the 
question humorously and refused to take it seriously. The 
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■^voinen of the family indulged in various ceremonies and 
' pujas from time to time and I rather enjoyed them, 
though I tried to imitate to some extent the casual attitude 
of the grown-up men of the family. Sometimes I accompanied 
my mother or aunt to the Ganges for a dip, sometimes we 
visited temples in Allahabad itself or in Benares or elsewhere, 
■or went to see a sanyasi reputed to be very holy. But all this 
left little impression on my mind. ” 

While the boy was still practising the art of swimming in 
the swimming pool in the big house with the big garden, Anand 
Bhawan, which his father had recently built, there came the 
news of the Boer War. This interested Little Nehru. His sympa- 
thies were all with the Boers. He began to read the newspapers 
to get the news of fighting. This sympathy with the down-trod-;' 
den, which Nehru acquired so early, has been the golden thread 
of his statesmanship. It was no doubt this international symp- 
athy which carried the boy in his manhood to watch the heroic 
fronts in . Spain and China against the- overwhelming tides of 
fascist aggression. 

The next important event which affected Little Nehru 
•was the Russo-Japanese War. Japanse activities stirred 
■p his enthusiasm. He waited eagerly for the fresh 
news daily. He drank deeply into the newspapers. He in- 
vested in a large number of books on Japan. He tried to 
read some of them. He felt rather lost in Japanese history. 
He liked the knightly tales of old Japan. He admired the 
pleasant prose of Lafeadio Hearn. "Nationalistic ideas, ” says 
Nehru, " filled my mind. I mused of Indian freedom and 
Asiatic freedom from the thraldom of Europe. I dreamed 
of brave deeds, of how, svVord in hand, I would, fight for India 
and help in freeing her. ” 

In May 1905, when Jawaharlal was fifteen, he set sail for 
England. The entire family accompanied the promising lad. He 
read in the train from Dover of the great Japanese sea \'ictory at 
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Tsushima. No wonder, the boy-statesman was in high good 
humour. The first person he met in London was Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. Young Nehru describes him as “ a smart and clever 
young man. ” Dr. Ansari had a record of brilliant academical 
achievement behind him. He was then a house-surgeon in a 
London hospital. Jawaharlal was lucky in finding a vacancy at 
Harrow. His parents went to the Continent and after some 
months they returned to India. The young boy was left 
alone among the strangers. Pie felt lonely and home- 
sick. Nevertheless, he managed to fit in to some extent in 
the life of school. “ I was never an exact fit, ” he says, “Always 
I had a feeling that I was not one of them, and the' others 
must have felt the same way about me. I was left a 
little to myself. ’* In general knowledge he was in advance of 
those of his age. His interests were certainly wider. He 
read both books and newspapers more than most of his fellow- 
students. “ I remember, ” he says, “ writing to my father how 
dull most of the English boys were as they could talk about 
nothing but their games.” Most of the books that he read 
were political in . nature. And newspapers he read were, of 
course, always predominantly political. Thus Young Nehru 
was laying the foundations of sound statesmanship at Harrow. 
By brushing his shoulders Avith English boys he was learning 
to tackle the would-be English diplomats. 

Jawaharlal was greatly interested in the .General Election. 
It took place at the end of 1905 and ended in a great Liberal 
victory. “ Early in 1906, ” says he, “ our form master asked 
us about the new Government and, much to his suprise,' j was 
the only boy in his form who could give him much information 
on the subject, including almost a complete list of members of 
Gompbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet. ” Another subject which fasci- 
nated the boy was the early growth of. aviation. These were 
the days of the Wright Brothers He wrote to his father in his 
enthusiasm- that soon he might be able to pay him a week-end 
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vistit in India by air. The history of the tWo wars has shown 
how intimate is the relation between aviation and interriational 
politics, and how justified was Young Nehru in extending his 
boyish patronage to both. 

Jawaharlal had Paramjit Singh, the eldest son of the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, for a companion at Harrow. He 
was a complete misfit and was unhappy. With his princely 
ways, he would not mix at all with other boys. They often 
made fun of him. “ This irritated him greatly,” says Young 
Nehru, “ and sometimes he used to tell them what he would 
do to them if they come to Kapurthala.” Needless to say, this 
did not improve matters for him. False princely pride has 
always been a stumbling block to statesmanship. 

Right through the years 1906 and 1907, Young Nehru 
was interested in the political affairs of his country. News 
from India agitated him. From English papers he got accounts 
meagre enough. Even that little information showed that big 
events were happening at home. Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Maharashtra were astir with political activity. There were de- 
portations of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh. Bengal 
seemed to be in an uproar. Tilak’s name was flashed from 
Poona. There was Swadeshi and boycott. “ All this stirred 
^ tremendously, ” says Jawaharlal; “ but there was not a soul 
Harrow to whom I could talk about it. ” 

The Boy Patriot was profoundly interested in the life of 
Garibaldi. He studied the whole Garibaldi story with a feel- 
ing of fascination. Visions of similar deeds in India came be- 
fore him. He looked for a gallant fight for frcdom. India 
and Italy got strangely mixed together. But Harrow seemed 
a small and restricted place for these ideas. He wanted to go 
to the wider sphere of University. So be went to Trinity. 
College, Cambridge. He got out of the shackles of boyhood. 
He could now claim to he a grown-up. He felt elated at being 
an undergraduate with a large tether of freedom. Although 
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/he took up Science, he did not give up the thread of political 
pursuits : — 

“ I took the Natural Sciences Tripos, my subjects being 
Chemistry, Geology and Botany, but my interests were not con- 
fined to these. Many of the people I met at Cambridge or 
•during the vacations in London or ciscwlicrc talked learnedly 
about books and Literature and History and Politics and 
Economics. I felt a little at sea at first in this semi-highbrow 
talk, but I read a few books and soon got the hang of it and 
could at least keep my end up and not betray too great an igno- 
rance on any of the usual subjects. ” 

Indian politics was in a state of upheaval. He wanted to 
play a brave part in it. The political struggle in India was the 
only thing that disturbed his mind. Among the books that 
influenced him politically at Cambridge was Meredith 
Townsend’s Asia and Europe. 

India was seething with unrest and trouble. Bold national- 
ists were showing fight. They could not submit tamely to the 
foreign rule. The activities of Tilak and Aurobindo Ghose 
thrilled his soul. By conviction he was Tilaky or Extremist. 
Although he did not indulge in public-speaking, he was a very 
well-informed chap and his niind was bubbling with political 
sentiments. Edwin Montagu, the would-be Secretary of State 
for India, often visited the College Debating Club,*' The Magpie 
and Stump. There it was a rule that a member not speaking 
for a whole term had to pay a fine. Jawaharlal often paid the 
fine ! In the Majlis the Indian students often used the most 
extreme language while discussing Indian politics. They ad- 
mired ' the terrorist movement in Bengal. " Later,” writes 
Jawaharlal, I was to find that these very persons were to 
become members of the Indian Civil Service, High Court 
Judges, very staid and sober lawyers, and the like. Few of these 
parlour- firebrands took any effective part in Indian political 
movements subsequently. ” ■ , 
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him. He was vaguely attracted to the Fabians and socialistic 
ideas. He was interested in the political movements of, the 
day. _ 

Having been called to the Bar, Jawaharlal returned to India 
in the autumn of 1912. At that time India was politically very 
dull. Tilak was in gaol. The Extremists were lying low witli- 
out any effective leadership. Bengal was quiet after the unsettl- 
ing of the partition. The Moderates had been effectively 
“rallied ” to the Minto-Morley scheme of councils. There was 
some interest in Indians overseas. South Africa was raising its 
head as a cobra of gloominess. The Congress was a moderate 
group. It met annually. It passed feeble resolutions. It 
attracted little attention, ' 

Jawaharlal visited the Bankipore Congress as a delegate 
in the Christmas of 1912. It was very much an English-speak- 
ing upper class affair. Morning coats and well-pressed trousers 
were greatly in evidence. Essentially it was a social gathering; 
There was little excitement. Gokhale was the only outstanding 
person of the session. He was high-strung. He was full of 
earnestness and nervous energy. He took politics and public 
affairs seriously and felt deeply about them. Jawaharlal was 
deeply impressed by Gokhale. He might well have sang : 

“ I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me, true, 

For the Heaven that bends above me, 

And the good that I can do ; 

For the wrongs that need resistance. 

For the cause that lacks assistance. 

And the good that I can do.” 

— The Divine Mother. 


CHAPTER III 


The Promising Politician 

"Law did not fill Young Nehru with a whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm. Politics of that time offered no scope for “aggressive- 
nationalist activity” which he had cherished in England. He 
joined the Congress and took part in its occasional deliberations- 
but it was a lukewarm affair. Jawaharlal threw himself with, 
energy into the agitation against the Fiji indenture system for 
Indian workers and the South African question. But those were 
(temporary occupations. 

He was attracted in those days towards the Servants of' 
India Society under the brilliant leadership of Gokliale. 

'But he never thought of joining it because its politi- 
'6al activity was too moderate for Young Nehru. Neveriheless,. 
he had a great admiration for the members of the society. They 
had devoted themselves for a mere pi«ance to the welfare of 
-the^ country. “Here at least I thought,” he says, “was straight 
-and single: minded and continuous work, even though it might 
:oot be wholly on right lines.” , 

Mr. Srinivas Sastri, however, gave Young Nehru a great 
(shock.- He told the students at Allahabad “to observe carefully 
^ .all the rules and regulations laid down by constituted 
authority.” All this goody-goody talk did not appeal to Nehru. 
Mr. Sastri called upon the boys to report each other’s sins and 
slips immediately to the authorities. In other words they wci'c 
to spy on one another. India was overcast with a semi-official 
atmosphere those days. Jawaharlal listened aghast to this 
friendly counsel of the great leader. “I had -freshly returned 
from England,” says he, “and the lesson tViat had been most 
impressed upon my mind in. school and college was never to 
betray a colleague.” This is a great principle of statesmanship 
which Young Nehru learned from his school-fcllotvs at Harrow. 
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There is no greater sin against the canons of good form than to 
sneak and get a companion into trouble. No wonder, Sastri 
upset Nehru. 

Then there came the World War Number One. The 
Defence of India Act held the country in its grip. Politics 
petered out and sank into insignificance. Then there came the 
news of shooting^. Press-gang methods were used to enrol 
recruits in the Punjab. “There was little sympathy with the 
Rritish in spite of loud professions of loyalty,’* says Nehru. 
“Moderates and Extremists alike learnt with satisfaction of 
German victories.” There was no love for Germany either 
It was only the desire to see our own rulers humbled. It was a 
helpless man’s idea of vicarious revenge, Of all the nations in- 
volved -Nehru’s'sympathies were most with France. Only an un- 
abashed propaganda had some inkling of an effect on the 
masses. 

As Lokamanya Tilak came out of prison, political life 
gradually grew again. Two Home Rule Leagues were launched 
forth-;— one by Mr. Tilak, the other by Mrs. Besant. With 
foresighted statesmanship. Young Nehru joined the both ! But 
he worked especially for Besant’s league. She was playing an 
ever-increasing part in the political field of India. The Congress 
, became a little more exciting body. The Muslim League 
began to march with the Congress. The 'Atmosphere became 
electric. Big things were expected in the womb of time. The 
internment of Mrs. Besant added greatly to the pitch of excite- 
ment. It stirred even the dying generation ■ of moderates. 
Even Mr. Srinivasa Sastri blossomed forth into eloquence. A 
cornparison with Sastri’s stat,esmanship brings out Nehru’s 
own : — ‘ 

“But just before > or after the internment suddenly Mr. 
Sastri became silent. He failed us completely when the time 
for action came and there was considerable disappointment and 
resentment at his silence when fnost of all a lead ' v ■’ 
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J am afraid that ever since then the conviction has grown 
upon me that Mr. Sastri -is not a man of action and a crisis 
does not suit his genius.” 

It was the time for Young Nehru to act. The Gdvern- 
ment was organising a new defence force. It was known as the 
Indian Defence Force on the lines of the European defence 
forces in India. It was just like the Civic Guards of World War 
Number Two, and drew its recruits from the middle classes. 
The Indians were treated very differently from Europeans. So 
Jawaharlal and his co-workers felt that they should not co-ope- 
rate with the Government. After much discussion it was 
decided to co-operate. It was considered worth while for our 
young men to have military training. Jawaharlal sent in his 
application to join the new force. A committee was formed in 
Allahabad to push tbe scheme on Just then came Mrs. Bcsant’s 
internment. “In the excitement of the moment, says Young 
Nehru, “I managed to get the committee members — they includ- 
ed my father, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. C.Y. Ghintamani 
and other moderate leaders — to agree to , cancel our meeting 
and all other work in connection with the Defence Force as a 
protest against the Government’s action.” 

The public activities of Jawaharlal in the early years of 
war were modest. He kept away from addressing public gather- 
ings. He was still diffident of public speaking. Besides he 
doubted his capacity to speak at any length in Hindustani. At 
' last he was induced to deliver his maiden speech in 1915 at 
Allahabad. It was a protest meeting against a new act muzzl- 
ing the press. Nehru spoke briefly and in English. “As soon as 
the meeting \\ as over,” says Nehru, “Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
t^my great embarrassment, embraced and kissed me in public 
on the dais.” Thus the Boy Patriot conquered his stumbling 
block to a public career and opened the way for his practical 
statesmanship. 
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Dr. Sapru was still the flower of hope for Young India. 
They expected that he might take up a more advanced attitude 
in politics. He was emotional and off and on carried away 
by his enthusiasm. “Compared to him,” says Nehru, “my 
father seemed cold-bloodedness itself, though underneath this 
outer covering there was fire enough ” Young folk pinned 
their hopes on Dr. Tej and Madan Mohan Malaviya, but 
the subsequent history of India has frozen both of these 
roseate personalities, while Motilal Nehru glowed forth like 
an eternal flame. 

Political question produced a tense atmosphere in the 
house of Young Nehru. His father had been closely watching 
his growing drift towards Extremism. He imagined that his 
son was heading straight for the Terrorist Movement of Bengal. 
This worried him very much. Jawaharlal describes his own 
attitude as follows : — 

“As a matter of Jact I was not attracted that way, l^ut the 
idea, that we must not tamely submit to e.xisting conditions 
and that something must be done, began to obsess me more and 
more. Successful action, from the national point of view, did 
not, seem to be at all easy, but I felt that both individual and 
national honour demanded a more aggressive and fighting 
attitude to foreign rule ” 

. - This is an important principle of Nehru’s political philo- 
sophy. His whole statesmanship and successful leardership 
hovers round this point. Nehru represents the youthful spirits 
of restlessness and ‘aggression’ of democratic type in nationa- 
lism. He is the Prometheus of Indian politics. With 
Jawaharlal, as with his father, each step forward means a hard 
and bitter struggle within himself. With Jawaharlal, quite 
unlike his father, everything is, decided in the twinkling of an 
eye. ■ Quite unlike Mahatma Gandhi, as John Gunther says, 
Jawaharlal defines his views carefully. There is , no haziness 
about Young Nehru. And when he takes a step after the . 
struggle within himself, there is no going back. Notwithstand- 
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ing his overflowing zest and ze al, Jawaharlal does not' do any- 
thing 'in a flt of enthusiasm. While Mahatma Gandhi obeys 
the inner voice, Jawaharlal’s action is a ■ result of intellectual 
conviction. 

The first meeting of Young Nehru with Gandhiji was 
about the time of Lucknow Congress during Chipstmas 1916. 
The boy admired the 'guru because of his heroic’ fight in South 
Afi-ica. “He seemed very distant and different,” says the 
admirer, “and unpolitical to many of us young men.” But 
his victory on behalf of the tenants in Champaran provided 
food for thought.” “We saw,” says Jawaharlal, “ that he was 
prepared to apply his methods in India also and promised 
success.” Thus Jawaharlal, \vith his clear-sighted statesman- 
ship was the first young nationalist who understood Gandhiji 
and comprehended the value of his moral weappn in the servuce 
of his country. 

Another person who moved Jawaharlal was the night- 
ingale of India — Sarojini Naidu. The eloquence of her speeches 
'in Allahabad won him. “It was all nationalism and patriot- 
ism”, says Nehru, “and I was a pure nationalist.” His vague 
socialist ideas of college days had sunk into the background. 
Roger Casement’s wonderful speech at his trial in 1916 convert- 
ed him from socialism. It pointed out exactly how a member 
,^of a. subject nation should feel. “The Easter Week rising in 
Ireland by its very failure attracted,” says Nehru, “for was that 
not true courage which mocked at almost certain failure and 
proclaimed to the world that no physical might could cru.sh 
the invincible spirit of a nation?” Such were his thoughts then. 
Fresh reading was again stirring the embers of socialistic ideas 
in his head. These were vague ideas. His favourite writer 
%vas Bertrand Russell. 

Early in the spring of 1916, Young Nehru was married in 
the city of Delhi. He spent the honeymoon in Kashmir. He 
made a trip to Ladakh Road. From the top of the Zoji-Ia Pass 
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lie saw the rich verdant mouhtain sides. The little glaciers _ 
crept down to meet him. He made many touring plans but he 
has not been able to return ever since. On the other hand, , 
he got enatngled more and more in the coils of public affairs. 

“ Instead of going up 'mountains or crossing the seas, ” says 
Nehru, “ I have to satisfy my wanderlust by coming to 
prison. ” 

Jawaharlal came in closer contact with Gandhiji during 
the stormy days of Rowlatt Act and the Amristar firing. The 
Act provided for the arrest of people without trial. It was an 
excellent instrument of terrorism. “ One might almost think, ” 
says Nehru, “ that the object of the measure was to bring 
-trouble. ” During the Punjab inquiry Young Nehru saw a great 
deal of Gandhiji. Very often his proposals seemed novel to the 
committee. And it did not approve of them. But Mahatma 
Gandhi always argued his way to their acceptance. Subsequent 
events showed the wisdom of his advice. Faith in his political 
insight -grew in me, ” says Jawaharlal. The Amritsar Congress 
during Christmas 1919 was presided over by the father of 
Young Nehru. Thus he writes : 

“ The Amritsar Congress was the first Gandhi Congress. 
Lokamanya Tilak was also present and took a prominent part 
in the deliberations, but there could be no doubt about it that 
the majority of the delegates and even more so the great 
crowds outside, looked to Gandhiji for leadership. The slogan- 
Mahatma Gandhi kijai began to dominate the Indian politi*- 
cal horizon. ” 

During the Khilafat Movement which followed, Young 
Nehru became a staunch follower of Gandhiji, The latter 
spoke well in his best dictatorial tone. He was humble, but' 
also clear-cut and hard as a diamond. He was pleasant and 
soft-spoken, but inflexible and terribly earnest. His eyes were 
mild and deep. Yet out of them blazed out a fierce energy and 
determination. These are the qualities which Jawaharlal 
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admired .in a great statesman and tried to cultivate them in his 
‘dwh personality. And successfully has he cultivated them. ^ 

In 1920 Jawaharlal was attracted from his easy-going round 
■of life by the grievances of peasants in U. P. He toured 
the villages and heard their tales of woe. A touch with the 
.common salt of the earth brought tears into his eyes and helped 
•to formulate his national policy on the lines of true statesman- 
ship. These peasants took away his shyness from him. They 
taught him to speak in public. Till then he could hardly 
speak in Hindustani from the platform. “ But I could not 
possibly avoid addressing these peasant gatherings, ” says 
Nehru, “ and how could I be shy of these poor unsophisticated 
people ? ” Jawaharlal did not know the art of oratory. So 
he spoke to them, man to man. He told them what he had 
•in his mind and in his heart. He stuck to his intimate conver- 
sational method of speaking. And thus he laid the foundations 
■of a brillant leadership excelled only by Gandhiji whose 
devoted disciple he is. 

For two years (1920-21) Jawaharlal devoted most of his 
time to the villages. He watched the agrarian movement 
grow in strength. The down-trodden kisan began to gain a 
(new confidence in himself. He walked straight with head 
p. His fear of the landlord lessened. If the landlord ejected 
tenant, all the tenants boycotted the landlord. The latter 
were frightened and were on the defensive. They ceased to 
be the “ natural leaders of the people, ” as they once claimed 
themselves to be. No wonder, Jawaharlal was getting useful 
practical training in the political laboratory of peasantry'. He 
was charmed by the powerful weapon of non-\doIent non- 
co-operation : — 

*' What I admired was the moral and ethical side of our 
movement and of Satyagraha. I did not give an absolute 
allegiance to the doctrine of non-violence or accept it for ever, 
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but"it attracted me more, and more, and th^e belief grew upon 
me that, situated as we were in India and with our background 
and traditions, it was the right policy for us. The spiritualiza- 
tion of politics, using the /Word not in its narrow religious 
sense, seemed 'to me a fine idea. A worthy end should have 
worthy means leading up to it. That seemed not only a good 
ethical doctrine but sound practical politics, for the 'means 
that are not good often deflect the end in view and raise new 
problems and difficulties. ” 

This is a correct estimate of the movement of Satyagraha. 
Therefore, Jawaharlal’s devotion to Gandhiji is not based on 
blind belief. He has grasped the truth as firmly as the prophet 
himself. Nehru’s conviction in non-violence is based on cold 
•intellectual logic. And that is the sterling note Of ^ correct 
statesmanship, because it is not led away by national 
•enthusiasm. 

Non-violence filled the masses with confidence. There 
was an extraordinary stiffening-up in 1 92 1 .'Broken-down people 
suddenly straightened their backs. They lifted their heads. 
They took pari in a joint countrywide action. “Non-violence 
Was the moral equivalent of war and of all violent struggle, ” 
.says Nehru, It was not merely an ethical alternative, but it 
was effective also. ” 

Jawaharlal did not agree with Mahatma Gandhi’s ddeas 
.about machinery and modern civilization. He looked upon 
them as utopian and as largely inapplicable to modern condi- 
tions. He was not prepared to reject the achievcmentspf 
•civilization. He felt, however, that some variation to suit 
Indian conditions was^t possible. “ Personally, ” he says, “ I 
have always felt attracted towards big machinery and fast 
travelling. ” Thus Jawaharlal is essentially a statesman of the 
European type. He believes in expansionism and conquest 
of nature as well as democracy and political independence. 
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There is no spiritual narrou-ness about bim, such as hovers 
around the Himala^-an stature of 2vfahatma Gandhi. 

^et Aoung NehrU; like Gandhiji, took to the crowd and the 
crowd took to him. He became whollj' absorbed and wTupt 
lu the movement. He gave up all associations with friends 
and family. He lived in offices and committee meetings and 
croiiids. Go to the tillages ” was the slogan. He trudged 
many a mile across the fields. He experienced the tlirill of 
mass-feeling. He felt the magnetic power of influencing the 
masses. He began to understand a little the psycholog}* of the 
croAvd. He found the ?ulf of difference bettveen the citA' 
masses and the peasantr}*. He felt at home in the dust and 
discomforr.'^ He liked the pushing and jostling of Jaree corwds. 
It Avas only " the Avant of discipline that irritated him. 
JaAvaharlal adores discipline and has something of a young - 
commander in him. Mahatma Gandhi also believes in 
discipline, but his is the moral discipline only. Jawaharlal 
inculcates not only moral discipline but also a relentless physi- 
cal discipline such as Ave find in a military camp. No wonder, 
he A\*as deeply inspired by the red fronts in Spain and China. 

Like Mahatma Gandlii. Jawaharlal has also learnt to 
handle the croAvds during the stormy days of stajagraha : 

“ Since those davs I sometimes had to face hostile - 
and angry croAvds. Avorked up to a state Avhen a spark would 
fight a Same, and I found that that early c-xpcricncc and the 
confidence it begot in me stood me in good stead. Ahs'ays I 
Avent straight to tlie crowd and trusted it, and so far I Iiavc 
altvays had courtesA* and appreciation from at, c\’cn though 
there A^as no acreement. But crowets arc ficilc. and the 
futm-e may haA'c difierent experiences in store for me. 

Jawaharlal. unlike Ga-ndhiji, has never lost himscif in the 
croAvd. Aheays he felt apart from it. From h:s^ separate 
mental perch he looked at it critically. AhA'as's he tried to be 
rank and stra-ightfoneard to them. He even spoke h.nrshly to 
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them. He criticized many of their pet beliefs and customs. 
“And still 'they put up "with me, ” he says. He felt that the 
affection of the crowd was not for him, but for a fanciful 
image of him. 

Jawaharlalal, as a statesman, is as critically severe about 
himself as he is about the crowd : — 

“ It is not easy to behave naturally on a platform before , 
a large audience, and few of us had previous experience of 
such phblicity. So we tried to look as we'imagined, leader should 
look, thoughtful and serious, with <no trace of levity or 
frivolity. When we walked or talked or smiled we were conscious 
of thousand of eyes staring at us, and we reacted accordingly. 
Our speeches were often very eloquent but, equally often, singu- 
larly pointless. It is difficult to see oneself as others see one. And 
,so, unable to criticize myself, I took to watching carefully the 
ways of others, and I found considerable amusement in this 
occupation. And then the terrible thought would strike me that 
I might perhaps appear equally ludicrous to others. ” 

Thus Jawaharlal is a self-conscious statesman. He does 
not drown his thoughts in vanity or wine like the diplomats of 
continental capitals. 

Arrests followed close upon the speeches. The end of 
the year 1921 brought matters to a head. The Prince of 
Wales was coming to India. The Congress had proclaimed a 
boycott. Jawaharlal was working hard to execute the 
Congress policy. No wonder, the warrants were issued both 
for the son and the father. But the arrest of Congress leader did 
not put a full stop to Congress activities. Wherever the Prince 
of Wales went, he met with deserted streets. There was an orgy 
of arrests and convictions. Thirty > thousand prisoners went 
behind the bars voluntarily. 

• Mahatma Gandhi was not arrested. He was still out, 
issuing messages from day to day. His directions inspired 
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the people and hept them in disdpline. The Government did 
not check him . bscanse thev feaied its reactions on the police 
Eaxip in Fehmaxy 1922, the whole scene shifted. Gandhiji 
stopped the aggressive aspects of the struggle. He suspended 
Civil resistance. This nns because of what happened near the 
"sdliage of Chauri Ghaura. A mob of \i!lagers had set on fire a 
pobce station and half a doren policemen, hlahatma Gandhi 
declared that die countr}* was not prepared for chil disobedi- 
ence and he called oTthe movement at a time the Government 
was shaking with the peaceful revolution. Xo w'ondcr, Jai‘>-ahar- 
lal. a pracdcai statesman, did hot agree with Gandhiji s 
■command, overridden bv moral consderations : — 


'' IVe were angrv- when we learnt of this stoppage of our 
strugrfe at a time v,'hen -we seemed to be coriSDiidadng our 
posiiion and advancing on all fronts. But our dbappointment 
and anger in prison could do little good to any one, and ci\il 
disobedience stepped and non-co-oneration withered a*vay.'" 

Tire later events proved, the correctness of Xehra's views. 
After many months ci strain and anxiety the Government 
breathed again. For the cfncials. Chauri Chaura ■iv.as a 
blessing in disgtnse. For the 5rst time they had the opporturuty 
of taking the initiative. A few weeks later they arrested 
Gandhi, whom they had not touched when the storm teas 
blo’.ving. It is ironical that the Bdtish authorities arrested 
aan who had stopped the political storm. And 'wha* 

long term of imprisonment. How correct was Xehru 1 

Everybody w-as bitterly critical of hlahatma Cranmti. 
Ja'w.iharlal's father Avas much upset by Gandhrjt's move- The 
voumter people were naturally even more agtatca. iCe:r 
mounting hopes tumbled to tbe ground. This mental reaction 
wns natural. Here is an argument topical of Pandit J.awauar.?J 
Xehru : 


me v'crv 
is even 
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“What troubled us even more were the reasons given for 
this suspension and the consequences that seemed to flow from 
them. Chauri Chaura may have been and was a deplorable 
occurrence and wholly opposed to the spirit of the non-violent 
movement ; but were a remote village and a mob of cxciicd 
peasants in an out-of-the-way place going to put an end, for 
sometime at least, to our national struggle for freedom ? If 
this was the inevitable consequence of a sporadic act of violence 
then surely there was something lacking in the philosophy and 
technique of a non-violent struggle. For it seemed to us to 
be impossible to guarantee against the occurrence of some 
such untoward incidents. Must we train the three hundred 
and odd millions of India in the theory and praetice of non- 
violent action before we could go forward ? And, even so, 
how many of us could say that under extreme provocations 
from the police we would be able to remain perfectly peaceful? 
But Qven provocateursi stool pigeons and the like who crept into 
our movement, indulged in violence themselves or induced 
others to do so. If this was the sole condition of its function 
then the non-violent methods of resistance would always fail;” 

Jawaharlal Nehru has not accepted non-violence as an 
unchallengeable creed. It is only a policy of national action. 
And it must be judged by its consequence. “Individuals,” 
says NehrU,, “might make of it a religion or incontrovertible 
creed. But no political organisation, so long as it remained 
political, could do so.” That is the most fundamental 
principle of constructive statesmanship which unluckily has 
not as yet dawned upon Gandhiji. 

Jawaharlal > was released and re-arrested ' for having 
taken part in the boycott of foreign cloth. It was a hectic 
‘period for the political prisoners as well as the jail staff. The 
average Congress prisoner was not very meek and mild. The 
general policy, however, was one of co-operation with the 
' jail authorities. The prisoners had come of their own accord. 
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Many indeed had pushed ' their way in uninvited. There 
was hardly any question of any one of them trying to escape. 
Any attempt to escape would only bring a measure of ignominy. 
It was tantamount to a withdrawal from the political activity 
of the civil resistance variety. “The superintendent of our 
prison in Lucknow,” says Nehru, “fully appreciated this and 
' used to tell the gaoler (who was a Khan Sahib) that if he 
could succeed in allowing some of the Congress prisoners to 
escape, he, the superintendent, would recommend him to the 
Government for the title of Kh^n Bahadur.” 

Coming out of the prison, Jawaharlal noticed many 
changes in the country. His faith in Gandhiji’s leadership 
remained, but he began to examine some parts of his pro- 
gramme more critically. But Gandhiji was in prison and beyond 
,his reach. Therefore, his advice could not be taken. Neither 
the “Changers” (party in favour of council-entry) nor the 
^‘No-Changers” attracted him. The former were veering 
iowards reformism and constitutionalism. These seemed to 
Nehru to lead to a blind alley. The No-changers were 
supposed to be the ardent followers of the Mahatma. Like 
most of the disciples they prized the letter more than the spirit. 
There was nothing dynamic about them. In practice most 
of them were pious and inoffensive. But they had one 
advantage. They kept in touch with the peasant masses. 
Motilal Nehru headed the Swarajist Party, but he left his 
son quite free to follow his own instinct. 

Like all other selfless statesmen, Jawaharlal is strongly 
of the opinion that there should be some system of payment 
for whole-time workers. If they do not ask for money, it docs 
not mean that they should be deprived of the most vital neces- 
sities of everyday life. Thus he argues the point in a most 
rational ^vay : 

“A suggestion was made in the 192‘1 Congress that the 
General Secretaries should be paid. I happened to be one 
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of the Secretaries then, and I welcomed the proposal. It 
seemed to me quite wrong to expect whole-time worh, from 
any^ one without p^ymg him a maintenance allowance at 
least. Otherwise some person with private means has to be 
chosen, and such gentlemen of leisure are not perhaps always 
politically desirable, nor can they be held responsible for the 
work. The Congress would not have paid much ; ' our rates 
of payment were low enough. ' But there is in India an extra- 
ordinary and thoroughly unjustified prejudice against 
receiving salaries from public funds (though not from the 
State) and my father strongly objected to my doing so. My 
co-secretary, who was himself in great need of money, also 
considered it below his dignity to accept it from the Congress. 
And so, I, who had no dignity in the matter and was perfectly 
prepared to accept a salary, had to do without it,” 

Whatever the public prejudice may be to the contrary, 
the reader, I hope, will endo/se the views of Pandit Nehru. 
Some type .of financial security is essential for a regular whole- 
time worker. i 


During a visit to Nabha in order to watch a Sikh civil 
disobedience campaign, Jawaharlal was arrested and 'committed 
to the police lock-up. There he had had an opportunity of 
studying the administration of a typical Indian State. He 
had two companions and they were handcuffed like criminals. 
“This march of ours, ” says Nehru, ‘ down the streets of Jaito 
town reminded me foicibly ofa dog being led by a chain.” 
They were “kept in a mosc unwholesome and insanitary cell.” 
Rats played over their faces at night.' The Magistrate was 
entirely illiterate. It was a sham-show of a trial. Semi- 
feudal conditions prevailed there. Jawaharlal in his remark- 




kept Z retained, autocracy is 

kept, the old laws and procedure are still supposed to functLn. 
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all the restiictions on personal liberty and association and 
expression of opinion (and these are all-embracing) continiic, 
but one change is made which alters the whole background. 
The executive becomes stronger and a measure of efficiency 
is introduced, and this leads to a tightening-up of all thefeudal 
and autocratic bonds. In course of time the British administra- 
tion would no doubt change some of the archaic -customs and 
methods, for they come in the way of efficient government as 
w'ell as commercial penetration. But to begin with, they take 
full advantage of them to tighten their hold on the people who 
have now to put up not only with feudalism and autocracy 
but with an efficient enforcement of them by a strong 
executive.” 

JawaharJal saw something of this in Nabha. The State 
was under a British Administrator, He was a member of 
I.G.S. and had the full powers of an autocrat. He was 
subject only to the Government of India. And yet at every 
turn Jawaharlal was referred to Nabha laws and procedure 
to justify the denial of the most ordinary rights. “Wc had 
to face,” says Pandit Nehru, “a combination' of feudalism 
and the modern 'bureaucratic machine with the disadvant- 
ages of both and the advantages of neither.” Ever since 
Pandit Nehru has taken an increasing interest in the organisa- 
tion of the State Peoples’ Congress. And, due to his ceaseless 
efforts, the masses of the states arc coming into their own 
and demanding full independence. 

When Maulana Mohammad Ali became the President of 
the Congress in 1923, he made Pandit Nehru the Congress 
Secretary. One was all for religion, the other all against it. 
The Almighty God was a frequent subject of argument between 
them. Thus he writes ; — 

“Mohammad Ali had an extraordinary w’ay of bringing in 
some reference to God even in Congress resolutions, cither by- 
way of expressing gratitude or some kind of prayers. I used 
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to protest, and then he would shout at me for my irreligion.- 
And yet, curiously enough, he would tell me later that he 
was quite sure that I was fundamentally religious, inspite 
of my superficial behaviour or my declarations to the 
contrary.” 

That is quite true. Jawaharlal is so humane a statesman, 
all pity for the poor, that he encroaches upon the very holiness 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He is among Creator’s truest 
gentlemen. Jawaharlal is just like Abu Ben Adham. His 
name is nbt In the golden book of those who love God, but 
his name tops the list of those whom God loves. While denying 
religion by the tongue, Jawaharlal is by heart the most 
religious man in India. His so-called irreligiousness has not 
prevented Jawaharlal from winning as warm an enthusiasm 
from the masses as Mahatma Gandhi himself. For a statesman 
the greatest religion is his integrity, foresightedness, clarity 
and straightforwardness of purpose. And Jawaharlal possesses 
these qualities in abundance. That he is not befogged with 
mysticism and spiritual dogmas makes him a greater statesman 
than Mahatma Gandhi. 

About this time Pandit Nehru introduced another creative 
^ idea in the Congress procedure. He introduced in the 
A.I.C. office a practice of addressing all members by their 
names only. He struck off any prefixes or suffixes. AH 
honorific titles were dropped. Mahatma, Maulana, Pundit, 
Shaikh, Syed, Munshi, Maulvi, Mr. and Esquire disappeared 
from the Congress correspondence. “They are so abundantly 
and often unnecessarily used,” says Nehru, “that I wanted 
to set a good example.” But he was hot to have his way. 
Mohammad Ali sent him a frantic telegram. He directed him 
“as President” to revert to the old practice. Particularly, 
he told him “always to address Gandhiji as Mahatma.” 
Although Pandit Nehru yielded to his leader, the point js 
•unsettled. Should we keep using these nonsensical honor! " 
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Jawaharlal says, “No.” And he does not say “No” without 
reason. < He has strong arguments for that. These useless 
forms of address are a limbo of petrified aristocracy. They 
militate against the true democratic spirit. Besides, if we do 
away with ordinary honorifics, the gilded titles conferred by 
the bureaucracy would pale into insignificance. We covet 
the bigger titles because we cannot do a^vay with smaller 
ones. Viewed in this light, Jawaharlal’s point was an import- 
ant step in statesmanship — almost as important as wearing 
of homespun cloth. 

Young Jawaharlal, ever young, had a good fun of 
religious fervour on the banks of the Ganges in 1924. It 
was a great bathing fair at Allahabad. A controversy was 
going on between Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Government. The latter had prohibited ' bathing because the 
current was “undoubtedly dangerous for crowds.” TJic 
Government was perfectly justified, says Nehru. Simply it 
set about its work in the most wooden ^vay. Nehru was not 
fond of a religious fair. Nehru had no intention of taking 
a holy bath. And yet you found Nehru on the 'Jbrbiddcn 
banks on the forbidden day.’ Malaviya was qrganis'ing a 
Satyagraha. On the spur of the moment, Nehru also joined 
the Satyagraha band in spite of his irreligious nature. The 
volunteers were stopped • by the police. So they all sat 
down peacefully on the sands. Hour after hour ;vcnt by. 
The sand began to burn under them. All grew hungrier. 
Police stood by on both sides ol them. Says young naughty 
Nehru : 

“I was fed up %\ith sitting there. So I suggested to those 
sitting near me that wc might as well cross over the 
palisade, and I mounted it. Immediately scores of otlicr.s 
did likewise, and some even pulled out a few stakes, ihm 
making a passage-way. Somebody gave me a national fiav. 
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and I stuck it on top of the palisade, n-h-crc I continued 
to sit.” 

Imagine an atheist leading a religious invasion forces f 
Jawaharlal grew ratlicr excited. He thoroughly enjoyedi 
watching the people clambering up and the mounted troopers, 
irj-ing to push them away. Faint memories of revoluntionary 
barricades came to Nehru. At last he got down on thc' 
other side. He was feeling very hot after his axertions. So 
he decided to have a dip in the Ganges, On his return, he 
was amazed to find Malaviya sitting on the sands without 
a bath ! Young politician did the holy perfomance whilc- 
thc religious giant was still obeying orders of the police. ' 

' _ Early in 1924, Jawaharlal and his father went to see 
Gandhiji on the Juhu Beach in Bombay. Young Nchrui 
returned a bit disappointed. Gandhiji did not resolve a 
single one of his doubts. “As is usual with him,” says 
Nehru, “he refused to look into the future, or lay down 
any long-distance programme,” That suggests an important 
psychological dificrcncc between the political policy of 
Gandhi and the political operations of Nehru. Gandhijt 
advised him to carry on patiently serving the people.' Ho 
told him to work for the constructive and social reform, 
programme of the Congress. And then he should await the 
time for aggressive activity. “The real difficulty, ■ of course, 
was,” says Nehru, “that even when that time game, would 
not some incident like Ghauri Ghaura upset all our calciila.-' 
tions and again hold us up ?” To that Gandhiji gave no. 
answer. Nor was he at all definite in regard to his objective. 
Jawaharlal wanted to be clear in his' own mind about 
whalt Gandhiji was driving at. Unluckily a clear-cut 
definition of policy has never been a characteristic of Gandhiji. 
And Nehru sought for it in vain. “Precision,” says Nehru, 
“is not loved by most people, especially in a ' nationalist 
movement which by its own nature^is vague and somewhat 
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• mystical. But this is not so with Nehru. With him clarity 
is ‘the very life-line of progressive statesmanship. It is the 
very” breath''he breathes upon the public pulpit. 

Then there ca.me another curious conflict in All-India 
Congress Committee held in Ahmedabad in 1 924. Gandhiji 
proposed a fundamental alteration in the Congress Constitu- 
tion. * He wanted to limit membership to those who gave a 
•certain amount of self-spun yam instead of the four annas. 
■“This was a serious ^imitation of the franchise,” says Nehru, 
■"^'and the A.I.C.C. was certainly not competent to do this. 
'But Gandhiji has seldom cared for the letter of a constitu- 
‘ti on when_ this has come in his way.” No wonder, Nehru 
•was shocked. He considered it an undemocratic violence to 
"the Congress constitution. He offered his resignation from 
the Secretaryship, but then the matter was compromised. 
Young Nehru could never make out why Gandhiji was so 
keen on that exclusive form of spinning franchise. Although 
Gandhiji had the majority with him, he was weakened in his 
•resolve. Arid that was all the greater surprise. “During the 
•next three or four months,” says Nehru, “to my amazement 
;he changed several times on this question. He seemed to be 
■completely at sea, unable to find his bearings. That was the 
•one idea that I did not associate with him; and hence my 
surprise.” From Nehru’s point of view, the question was not 
a very vital one. The idea of labour being made the 
qualification for franchise was a very desirable one ; but 
Nchm did not want that it should be limited to spinning. 
Those who have read the Russian franchise system and 
understood its value will doubtlc.ssly vote for Nehru rather than 
Gandhiji. Nehru passes a correct psychological judgment on 
Gandhiji : — 

“J came to the conclusion that Gandhiji’s difiicultics 
had been caused because he was moving in an unfamiliar 
medium. He was superb in his special field of Salyagraiiic 
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direct action, and his instinct unerringly led him to take 
the right steps. He was also very good in working himself, 
and making others work quietly for social reform among 
the masses. He could understand absolute war or absolute^ 
peace. Anything in between he did not appreciate.” 

More than any other statesman living to-day, Nehru 
knows the correct working of Gandhiji’s mind. Through his 
intellectual sensitiveness he understands the strength and 
weakness of the Mahatma’s character. 

It is not known to many that Nehru’s father did not^-' 
admire Gandhiji as a saint but as a man. " I have heard of 
saints and supermen,” he writes, “ but have never had the 
pleasure of meeting them, and must confess to a feeling of 
scepticism about their real existence, I believe in men and 
things only.” Strong and unbending himself, Motilal admired 
the strength of character in Gandhiji. This little man of 
poor physique had something of steel in him. He had something 
rock-like which did not yield to physical powers. . In spite 
of his loin-cloth and bare body, there was a royalty and , 
kingliness in him. It compelled a willing obedience from 
others. His calm, deep eyes would hold one and gently 
probe into the depths. His voice was clear and limpid. It.- 
purred its way into' the heart. It evoked an emotional 
response. The process of spell-binding” was not brought 
about by the hypnotism of silken phrases. It was the utter 
sincerity of the man which gripped. This was what MotilaL , 
admired. And what was true of the father is largely true of 
the son. But Jawaharlal has a deeper reading into the mind' 
of Gandhiji. It is a tradition, he says, that has grown up. 
about Gandhiji which “ helped in creating a suitable, 
atmosphere. ” A) stranger not in harmony with the surround-’. 
ings, “ would probably not have been touched by chat spell.’ ^ 
Gandhiji had the capacity to disarm his opponents, but, he' 
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'has not been uniformly successful. In the case of Mr. Jinnah 
at least he has >remarkably failed. 

Jawaharlal had, useful experience as President of the 
Allahabad Municipality. He found serious defects in the 
working of the Municipality and carried on the work with an 
•ever-increasing reluctance : — 

“ It was not deliberate obstruction on anybody’s part ; 
indeed I had a surprising amount of willing co-operation. 
•But on the one side, there was the Government machine, 
on the other, the apathy of the members of the municipality 
as well as the public. The whole steel-frame of municipal 
administration, as erected by the Government, prevented 
radical growth or innovation. The financial policy was such 
that the municipality was always dependent on the Govern- 
ment. Most radical schemes of taxation or social development 
were not permissible under the existing municipal laws. 
Even such schemes as were legally permissible had to be 
sancdoned by^ the Government, and only the optimists, with 
a long stretch of years before them, could confidently ask 
for and await their sanction. It amazed me to find out how 
slowly and laboriously and inefficiently the machinary of 
Government moved when any job of social construction or 
of nation building was concerned. There was no slowness or 
inefficiency, however, when a political 'opponent had to be 
urbed or struck down. The contrast was marked.” 

Jawaharlal was surprised to find that most of the c.v- 
penditure was incurred by the Civil Lines,” where the 
English officials and upper class Indians lived, while most of 
the municipal revenues came from the densely crowded city 
proper. The latter put up with all the disabilities. It seldom 
complained. When it did complain, nothing much happened. 
Nearly all the Big Noises and Little Noises lived in the Civil 
Lines. Jawaharlal wanted to introduce a tax on land values. 
The Government strongly opposed the measure. Such a 
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tax,” says Nehru, “ would obviously had fallen more 
heavily on the owners of the bungalows in the Civil Lines. 
But Government approves thoroughly of an indirect tax, 
-like the Octroi which crushes trade, raised prices of all 
goods, including foodstuffs, .and falls most heavily on the 
poor.” This most unsocial levy has been the mainstay of 
most Indian municipalities. 

Jawaharlal found that Municipality jogs along laboriously 
in the old ruts. “ This framework,” he says, “ is neither 
democratic nor autocratic ; it is a cross between the two, 
and has the disadvantages of both.” Local bodies are not, 
as a rule, shining examples of shccess and efficiency. They 
are just inefficient. Their weak point is nepotism. Their 
perspectives are all wrong. There is mo sense of responsibility. 
There is no background of informed public. There is an 
all-pervading atmosphere of authoritarianism. The accom- 
paniments of democracy are lacking. 

In March 1926, Jawaharlal took his wife who was 
seriously ill, to Europe. There he met many Indian exiles 
and enriched his political experience. He attended the 
Congress of oppressed Nationalities in Brussels as an official 
representative of the Indian National Congress. The Brussels 
Congress was held in February 1927. Sortie Commuriists were, 
at the back of it. Help also came from China and Latin 
America. These were chaffing under economic imperialism. 
British ' dependencies were also represented. George Lanstury 
was elected president. He delivered an eloquent address. His 
chairmanship was a proof that the Brussels Congress was not 
a rabid organisation. Nor was it hitched on to the star of 
Communism. A " League Against Imperialism ” was also 
formed. Madame Sun Yat Sen and Remain Rolland were 
among the members. Jawaharlal, to be sure, was one of 
them. 
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. ‘ ' The Brussels Congress helped Nehru “ to understand 
some of the problems of colonial and dependent countries.” 
It also gave him an insight into the inner conflicts of the 
western' labour world. He knew something about them 
already. He had read about them. But there was no reality 
behind his knowledge. There had been no personal contacts. 
“ I had some such contacts now,” he says, “ and sometimes- 
had to face problems which reflected these inner conflicts.” 
He turned inevitably with goodwill ^towards Communism.” 
For whatever its faults, ‘‘ it was at least not hypocritical and 
not imperialistic. ” His acquaintance was limited at' the 
time to its broad features. Therefore, Nehru’s was not a 
doctrinal adherence. And Communists often irritated him 
by their dictatorial manners and methods : — 

“ It was curious how, in our League Against 
Imperialism Committee meetings, I ^vould usually be on the 
side of the Anglo-American members on petty matters of 
argument. There was certain similarity in our outlook in 
regard to method at least. We would both object to declama- 
tory and long-winded resolutions, which resembled manifestos. 
We preferred something simpler and shorter, but the 
Continental tradition was against this. There was often 
difference of opinion between the Communist elements and 
tlic non-communists. Usually wc agreed on a compromise. 
-Later on, some of us returned to our liomes and could not 
’ attend any further Committee meetings.” 

No wonder, the Brussels Congress was spied uponby 
Foreign Offices of various governments. The Congress itself 
was full of international spies. A French secret .scrvdcc man 
attended the Brussels Congress as a Negro delegate, with his 
face, hands, etc., all blacked over ! 

Jawaharlal returned to India in December 1927, on the 
eve of the Madras Congress. Directly he was caught in the 
whirl. He presented a bunch of resolutions to the Working 
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Committee. These dealt with Independence, War Danger, and 
association with the League Against. Imperialism. All of these 
Vi ere accepted ahd passed at the open session. “This all- 
round support was very gratifying,” says Pandit Nehru, “but 
I had an uncomfortable feeling that the resolutions were either 
not understood for what' they were, or were distorted to mean 
something else.” His judgment was correct. Soon there arose 
controversy as to the meaning of the Independence Resolution. 

These resolutions represented a new outlook. Many 
Congressmen no doiibt liked ^them. Some had a vague dislike 
for them. “The Independence Resolution,” says Nehru, “thus 
did not represent then, as it did a year or two later, a vital 
and irrepressible urge on the part of the Congress ; it represent- 
ed a widespread and growing sentiment.” How right is 
Nehru ! All along he has been feeling the pulse of the masses 
like a delicate thermometer. That is the noble quality of a 
good statesman. A politician tries to over-rule the will of the 
masses, but a statesihan tries to understand them and direct 
their will into desirable channels. 

Even Mahatma .Gandhi did not show much sympathy 
with the Independence Resolution. “ I do not know,” says 
Nehru, “how far the rpolutions I put before the Congress met 
with his approval. I am inclined to think that he disliked 
them, not so much because of what they said, but because of 
their general trend and outlook.” Thus Jawaharlal has always 
been marching ahead of Mahatma Gandhi. It was Edmund 
Burke, I think, who said that a statesman thinks now of what 
people will do five years hence. Jawaharlal possesses this 
quality in a remarkable degree. He has been thinking not 
only ahead of masses, but ahead of Mahatma too ! 

Jawaharlal had an unpleasant experience from national 
point of view. The National Congress always attracts a large 
number of side-shows. One of those theatrical performances 
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pj)S'4.>io) spspi.n uiAH'AS V xto qDcnn uc 01 paj X]qu}j\aui sjqx 
•p.->hi’ 4 tsoa:i.T aq o} (iaa us; lott vcav ’jno pajooJ pun 
i"i[Snoj ntj OJ {SAD un snA\ jj -jiutqi injajcq n injanqcAvnJf oj 
pauiaas XjjaAo^j 'sup ujnnajddc jou pjnoD |njjnqGA\nf jng 
•oiaq.WAiOAa upnipjn snoiSrpj pjnsn oqj si siq^ .papioad 
uasoip siq aroAV Xaqi i jooj oqj jo pjo^; oqj Xunpadsa 
sc.w poo » svns j/AjjaAod jo uonnoyuo[S 
V oq 01 pouxaas ojaqi pjoAV jnqj puiqoq ^ng,, •saujsnpai 
aSenoo U' qici.u pun ju3Uivo[dui3 pug oj pun jond aqj dpq oj 
pajuuAV oq inqi jqnop ou junaai ojg |, joog s:jt ur sapisoj 
jnq,* pof), JO poog oqi jo pjo-j, sunaui jj 'uD.Cvmivipuo(j 
joj Ao vj'M pajucAv oq jnqi Xpuanbjjj Ani p[no.\\ opj *>,.toa\ 
t/jyy.y k; tpunj Supoagoo sba\ n'tqpuno s.\Bp osoqj uj 

jjPqSnoqj stqjo pariojSqanq oqj punjsjopun 
J0A3U pinoD j puc ‘onssi |noiji[od-uou qjiAV uopndnooo-oid 
pojuosaa j quojxo ooios ojl 'uopnnjis popqod 
iiujdopAap oqj jo a^oia ur AjiAijon joujm ApApnpi n oca 
0 { pouioos qojqAJ. ‘cpunij'edojd ippi/.y oj jpsAui ouquoo oj 
ojisop ou pnq pun ^op oj qaoAV aoqio jo AjU 3 [d pnq i „ 
:Apu3DgiuScm so’cxAvoq snq_L qqpuno T^wiBqnjp^ jo otnuiBaS 
-ojd oApoiujsuoD oqj unqj joqjni joqjnj siq jo ssaussopsoj 
oip pajnqs oiup siqj jn pjpnqnAinf ’juooinqjnd uinqs n jo 
apcjcd n jnq Sujqjou Avns oq suopipuoo Supsixa oqi uj jnq 
tasqnuonnjTisuoD JO J^[[id n sbav iniJnqs^svnf jo JoqjBj oqjL 

\ 

,j'dnojS Supnpip n jo [nnpiAipur un 
JO j[iA\ oqi in ‘'inq s,JojnfuoD n taojj siiqqni oqq ‘Ajaoppns 
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jiy^noA stq dn sdaaq SAq-Ayq uaAg ‘papisajd 

3q uaqM Aqjoj qsnf sbm sjj ‘ssaaSuoQ aqi jo juapisaj^ 
^saSunoA aq:; eba\ ajj - 00 ^ Aiqiqisuodsai jBaaS b sba\ 
•jnouoq ?Baj2 b paapui sbm |BpBqBA\.Bj[ jo uopaap aqx 

•jjBaq AABaq 

■B qjtM Abmb ajo^s aq ApuanbasuoQ -uopiqiqxa ub aqBoi oj 
5UBA\ jou pip afj 'jpstaiq pauiBajsaj niqaj^ qpuBj ApjBunj 
-jo^ ’aqBS'sjBiJBqBMBf joj uaAa uoispap aqipBUisajBisun 
tiB }no Ajjbo o; iqpquBQ BUHBqB])\[ jo aAOJddB :iou pip 
jBpBqBA\Bjf ypstaiq tii aAOjddB :jou pip A]uiBiJaa aq ‘sjaqio 
Tii aAOjddB 30U pip aq 5 Bq^ ‘diqsuBOisajBis jo puiq siqj 
3 qq 50U pip ppBqBMBf Mnouoq aq? qoBq SuipuBq aqq 
^]aj aq ^jsouqy panq sbav appd sijj „‘ 3 Ui paMoqBMs ‘pid 
AjBSsaoau b aqq ‘puB „ sAbs aq ,t‘3t uo aoBj aABjq b ^nd AaqjL „ 
•aouBidaooB oqui aouapariB aq? pajappA\aq ajj ’Joop-dBJ? 

B Aq A|uappns paaBaddB afj ‘aauBJjua apis b uaAa ao 
aouBJjua uiBin aq? Aq auioo ?ou pip aq ?Bq? ?pj ajq -Abav 
AJBU ipjo aq? ui pa?oaja ?ou sbav aq astiBoaq 5,*pa?Bqimnq 
puo uaA-^uuB„ ?pj ajj *6S6I ssaaSuoQ ajoqB-q aq? jo 
3uap isaj^j B SB japBa] SunoA aq? pa?Dap AjyBuq Aaqx 'uoppod 
3]nDigip siq? Aq >pcqB uaqB? ?BqA\auios sbav ’[3 •!;-) "i-’v 
aqj, 'ifiqpuBQ Aq pJCBAVjqj paqsnd sbav ‘qSnoua Apnoiina 
‘aniBU sipi 'Aoiiod '’sjaSuoQ aq? SuipinS ?o A?qiqisuodsaa jaiqa 
aq? ajBqs o? pBq ppBqBAVBf ?ipucj uaqAV aniBa aiiiijL 

„-aia|qojd pioos aq? jo uopnps 
aq? saq up.iaq? ?Bq? auiSsini JO ‘uaddBq o? siq? ?aadxa 
A|qBUosBaj ubo uosjad Aub Avoq puB?s?apun o? ayqBun AqoqAV 
uaaq saja' b aABq j ?Bq? ssajuoa i ’adojrig ^BABipacn sb qaAv 
SB Bipuj u. Apuanbojj ?r esojob Samoa auo puB *A?Tnbi?uB 
ajqBjap suoo ?o ?uiod-A\arA b sbav ?i f a^doad aq? aoj ?snx? 
B SB saqau jpq? ;jaj.B 3 j? qou aq? uo ssaj?s Abj ppoAV aq 
^iifiqpuBQ q?tAv stq? ssnosip o? uotsBoao pBq i jaAauaq/w„ 

— : iqpuBO Bca?t:uB]A]'’ 


m 


NVp'isajLVXS ma'Sdas shx 



}r>:n}ir\' -J!|3 joso opnsjfl 03 p3n| p;jji,np!.v.\'f '33»v;ip 
JO r /jj ‘.iZjnJnuo oi doo:? 3rn«i oa\ A 3 {|nnbD jo ppo.n • 

V t!{ -Arrjaatt.’Ap Tr.?;.pmri atj3 «i ojois-ajd p/jCiT.op r aou rt 
jn iir»j y MJt ujpsatnf: anaa a; jo Xitprnb oip si 
jrijj, -v'AaritA :>|qj:cAjpn |o ttrui r aon si {t'|Jv.ip-A\vjr snijx 

pDiiipJO iiopDnp-‘'j JO sXnp onup pm: |fji{put:Q ujojj 
jr> 33 a{ /Sunjaoo!.- y -ao^do v<{iti.->iogjfns fjva j iiSnoqa M|snoi.i;« 
qqa 3 mA»m j ai.'ija nsoddns lott op j -triqpmjQ oa AjSuipjoDoi: 
oaoj.n pin: 'diqsii!npjs.ijd r'.'AjSttoj;) otja uioaj Fu [AU!.ipt{3r.u JO* 
at|Fnotj 3 I X'.’p axMi Ajn\ aqa pin: 'ssajasip ai:ojS ut Xtjam: aun:o j 
‘os ‘FinuFis onq p.iqp’a aq oa j]r,s<m paA\o]]i; j ‘aiu ipiAv 

p nrmin aou st:a\ si: anq ‘(at uFis oa pasnjn.i Xjaaunjap p-cq asog 
r<:qqi!f,') oasajunrtu aqa oFis oa pasnjD.a put: paitraisaq j „ 

' : fnir.TAi aq snqx qqpoi’O diqsnrujsarcas-astm 

.oaduicio aqi qip'V dn ttnq sauq pm? asoq tuojj niiq saqsinSup 
•sip aouo ai: iptq/.i 3it:.ta |rn}Fo|oqoXsd aaiuajoduii ma ano sSuuq 
apniniTT sjtqjcqcAit’f 'U ut qoaaao ]a:3iq t? si?ai ojaqx 
-atiioD anojF i: ega\ at ssa.tFuoQ aqa joj qpp'iQ ni ,, aouaaajuoQ 
,,s.iapi:3q ,, at[i Xq passed st:A\ iiopnjosajy 'puetuop ]euoniau oqj 
JO ijoqs jTj j]aj at ‘aam Xue ay ,. J>naq Xjoa jo qonui -ueaia 
pjnoD qaiqA\ „ |P[.ieqcA\ef sXes ^'auauiaaunouue papjOAV-Xj 
-snoniaSui uc srA\ aj ,, •aauojajuoQ ojqex puno-g^ SuTtnooqaJOj 
V anoqi: auaruaoiiriouue xie opeui uiAijj pjoq -dais pjeAiJOj 
t; ^ooa aiiaiun.i.aAOQ qsprtq aqx •/•issapuajaji no adoAis amqoeor 
ot|X 'Ptnqotui aa:rjS e ui Foa t? aJiij ajoj yepeqeAveJf 'pjcAV 
-joj paqojtui saooAg; ucau Avaap ssajguoQ ajoqex aqX 

•ucpnriod pajaSuy-ajo^ n jo suoniprja aoadta oqa tuojj: 
Xt'A\c jiasiuiq adaq X|sno|notaaar snq jeiJeqeAieX ‘uecusaaeas 
aatinoeiumi ue Sujaq jo aaads ni , <,*3ui Xmaaq sqooj Xtii puB- 
XaaS paujna seq jinq Xui qSnoqa ^oSb jo udtaBsnoaB aqa abj os 
padBDfO aABq j ‘gu|UjBa[ jo ssaoxa m? Suissassod.jo ata pasridoB 
jtq auo ou puta,, ‘sXts aq.^'sanaJiA Xui jo auo pajapisuoo 
uaaq uiopps seq dtqsuBrasaaBas sy „ 'soiajiod uo qoopno 
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■outlook on politics. As statesmanship has seldom been 
considered one of my virtues,” ’ he says, “ and no one has 
accused me of possessing an excess of learning, I have escaped 
so fat the accusation of age, though my hair has turned grey 
and my looks betray me.” In spite of being an immaculate 
statesman, Jawaharlal has meticulously kept himself away 
from the tiptoe tradidons of a left-fingered politician. 

The Lahore Congress drew near. Events marched for- 
ward. Jawaharlal felt like a cog in a great machine. The 
machine swept on relentlessly. The Biitish Government took a 
forward step. Lord Irwin made an annoimcemcnt about a 
forthcoming Round Table Conference. “ It was an ingenious- 
ly-worded announcement,” says Jawaharlal “ which could 
mean much or very little.” At any rate, it fell far short of 
the national demand. A resolution was passed by the ” Leaders'' 
Conference ” in Dchli. For the Congress it was a great come- 
down. There was a fatal catch in it. Jawaharlalks attitude 
brings out an important psy'chological trait which at once dis- 
tinguishes him from Bo.se and lines him up with the cornpro- 
misc-statesm.mship of Gandhi. Thus he writes : , 

“ I hesitated and refused to sign the manifesto (Siibhas 
Bose had definitely refused to sign it}, but as w.-is not imu5uat 
with me, I allowed m\ self to be talked into signing. IL’cn so, 

I came away in grca.t distrcs.s, and the scry ne.st d.iy I tliougiu 
of withdrasving from the Congre-vS presidentship, and serutc 
acrordinglv to Gandhiji. I do not .suppose that I nicaiu this 
seriously, ihongh I sv.is sufitcionily iip:et. A soothing Inter 
from G.andhiji and three days of n fiection calrnrd me.” 


'I hus Jawaharl.d is not .a man of infl'Mib'e virws. Tisat 
it the quality ofa true :aatcs’nm. A man of unbruding p >Hry 
is not a dcijrali'c crcauuc in the tnodern drniori.n.y. In a 
world of equality we must stoop to conquer, liy a str.ik- of 
chanec, Jaw.tharla! had to utrdde o'.cr the N.ttio:>ai Gongt-a-i 
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and the Trade Union Congress within a few weeks of each other. 

I hoped,” he says, ‘‘ that I might be a link between the two 
and bring them close to each other — the National Congress 
io become more socialistic, more proletarian, and organized 
labour to join the national struggle.” 

The Lahore ’Congress remains a vivid patch in the 
memory of Jawaharlal. He occupied the centre of the stage 
and played a leading role. Noble emotions filled him during 
those crowded days. The people of Lahore gave him a magni- 
ficent welcome. “I knew well, he writes “ that this overflowing 
•enthusiasm was for a symbol and an idea, not for me personally; 
yet it was no little thing for a person to become that symbol, 
'-even for a while, in the eyes and hearts of great nvunbers of 
people.” This is an important psychological trait of our hero. 
Jawaharlal the man has studiously tried to keep himself away, 
from Jawaharlal the statesman. He is one of the fewest politi- 
cians who can view themselves dispassionately. Once he wrote 
an excellent skit upon himself, which has been briefly quoted i n 
the chapter headlined The Socialist Gentleman. 

The main resolution of Independence was passed almost 
unanimously in the Lahore Congress. The Pakistan resolution — 
the greatest counter-attack on independence — was also passed 
at Lahore, ten^ years after, by the Muslim League. Ihus 
Lahore has played a very baffling part in the destiny of India. 
But Lahore has always honoured Nehru more than any other 
leader, including Mahatma Gandhi. Lahore has always been 
proud of the young leader. The practical commonsense of 
Jawaharlal has had held a particular enchantment for the 
sturdy Punjabi youth. Unlike Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
has done nothing that nation might be sorry for. There is 
nothing to reflect upon his integrity. There is nothing to com- 
ment upon him. Jawaharlal unlike Gandhi, does not. accept 
qlank cheques from the capitalists, for ■* h MahatmaJj" ■' ' ’ 
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has always been almost notorious. Jawaharlal is a friend of 
the underdog as Mahatma Gandhi ; but Jawaharlal docs not 
claim to be a friend of the capitalists, as Mahatma Gandhi 
docs, Gandhi is known for begging money, but Jawaharlal is 
not even a romantic beggar. All these things are weighed by 
the Punjab youth wlio have an honest contempt for saintly 
politics. Gandhiji is weighed in the balance by the Sword 
Arm of India and found wanting. The Pandit scores heavily 
upon the Mahatma in the Land of the Five rivers. Were he 
to become a general, he would find any number of willing 
volunteers across llic Sutlej. Under different conditions might 
well he have been the Boliviar of the Punjab. 

Nevertheless Mahatma Gandhi holds the field. He can- 
not be ousted from his place of vantage. Jawaharlal can only 
be at best a brilliant lieutenant. He vividly describes the 
magnetic influence of Gandhiji. In the Lahore Congicss, the 
main resolution was carried through without much ado. 'J'hc 
real hitch was in the form of an amendment. Thus he writes 
magically : 

** Tilts amendment was defeated and the voting figures 
were announced and the main resolution declared carried, by 
a curious coincidence, at the stroke of midnight on December 
31st, as the old year yielded place to the new. ’J'lniscvcn as 
the year of grace, fixed by the Calcutta Congress expired, tlie 
new decision was taken and preparations, for the struggle 
launched. TJic wheels had been set moving, but we were still 
in darkness as to how and wlien sve were to begin. Tlt^ 
All-India Congress Committee hadbeten amhorised to plan and 
carry out our campaign, but all knew that the rc.a! decision 
lay with Gandhiji.'’ 

The real decision l.ay with Gandhiji. It .duv.ys lie'- there. 
C.andhiji is the custodi.'ln of th.c conscience of the people. 
J.awaharl.nl Nehru at Irest c.m play Inn a srcojid fiddle. 
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shall never know the true statesmanship of Nehru while Gandhi 
dominates the political arena ; but while Gandhiji hopes to 
live for one hundred and twenty-five years, Jawaharlal enter- 
tains no such' roseate hopes. On the other hand, Pandit 
Nehru continually lashes himself to death in a matchless fury 
for the country’s cause. Perhaps the world shall never know 
the young statesman — young even at his Lest in the political 
theatre of this unfortunate country. 

Jawaharlal has grasped the psychology of the Pathan races 
better than any other Congress Statesman outside the Frontier. 
Thus he describes his impressions : — 

“ In Lahore for tlie first time a large batch of earnest 
young men from the frontier came into touch with all-India 
political currents. Their fre.sh minds were impressed, and 
they returned with a sense of unity with the rest of India in the 
struggle for freedom and full of enthusiasm for it. They 
were simple but effective men of action, less given to talk and 
Quibbling than the people of any other province in India, and 
they started organising their people and spreading the new 
ideas. They met with success and the men and women of the 
Frontier, the latest to join in India’.s struggle, played an 
outstanding and remarkable part from 1930 onwards.” 

No doubt the Pathans got their first spark from the 
presidential address of Jawaharlal. He lit up their dormant 
nationalism. It is more probable than otherwise that the 
Lahore Congress brought the Frontier folk within the fold 
of the Indian National Congress. No wonder, • the name of 
Jawaharlal is a household word across the Indus. Being a 
citizen, of the Frontier, I know the Pathan psychology as well 
as anybody else There it is customary for the Pathans to 
speak of ” Nehru' and Gandhi ” rather than “ Gandhi and , 
Nehru.” The first name shows the greater respect and reve- 
rence. 
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■ • Jawaharlal always thinks in terms of mtion^sKsm as an 

engineer thinks in length and breadth. He noticed once that 
hiindfeds of thousands of men and women were condnuaUy 
streaming into Allahabad as pilgrims for the 'Magh. Mda. 
iis; mused like an engineer : 

; , « As I watched these great crowds and the unending 
streams of people going to and from the river, I wondered 
how they would react to the call for civil resistance and peaceful 
-direct action. How many of them knew or cared for the 
'Lahore decisions ? How amazingly powerful was that faith 
vwhich had for thousands of years brought them and their 
Collowcrs from every corner of India to bathe in the holy 
Uanges ! Could they not divert some of this tremendous 
•energy to political and economic action to better their own 
ilot ? Or were their minds too full of the irappinits and 
►traditions of their religion to leave room for other thoughts ? 
i knew, of course, that these other thoughts were already there,' 
-stirring the placid stillness of ages. It was the moment of 
•t'hcsc vague ideas and desires among the masses that h.id 
•caused the upheavals of the past dozen years and had changed 
the face of India. There was no doubt about their c.'^istenre 
and of the dynamic energy behind them. But .still doubt 
•came and questions arose to which there was no immediate 
-answer. How far h.ad these ideas spread ? What strength 
lay behind them, what c-apacity for organised aeiion, for 
long endurance ? ” 

Those arc questions put by an .astute rtatesrnr-n, ft h 
jthc voire of pure-lieatted nationalisnu Uiesr 'entimrnis are 
impossible for the .stifled rmi! of Mr. Jitm.ih. out- 

pourings of soul jcveal the \ciy core of < onstrtr tiv'* 
manshlp. Thejc srrthing niillioin induce an vS 

profouTid drprei'-ion and tiehtly r. >, in faw.sh.uJ.d, .\fv 
jcptu.alion :ts .a !•• entirely a one,” h'- ** and 
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I do not feel at all heroic, and generally the heroic attitude 
or the dramatic pose in life strikes me as silly.” 

Civil Disobedience restarted in 1930. It revealed the 
earnest and enthusiastic mood of the country. Tlie pledge 
of independence was taken on January 26ih, 1930. Satyagraha 
■electrified the atmosphere. “Salt,” says Ncliru, “suddenly 
became a mysterious word, a word of power. TJic Salt 
Tax was to be attacked, the salt laws were to be broken. 
We were bewildered and could not quite fit in a national 
struggle with common salt.” The Dandi Salt March com- 
menced. People followed the fortunes of this marching 
column of pilgrims, Tlic temperature of the country went up. 
During this Salyagraha the father of Jawaharlal made the 
gift of his house to the nation. It was renamed Swaraj 
Bhawan. Our hero was arrested and found himself safely 
lodged in Naini Central Prison. After an c.xciting life he 
felt rather lonely and depressed. He was tired out. For 
three days he slept heartily. “ My bed was heavily chained^ 
up,” he writes in one of his lighter moods, “lest I might 
take it up and walk away.” More prooably, it was to avoid 
the bed being used as a kind of scaling ladder to climb the 
wall of the enclosure. The nights were full of strange 
noises. The convict overseers guarded the main walls. 

At times I felt, he says, “as if I was on the verge of the 
forest, and the peasantry were shouting to keep the wild 
animals away from their fields ; sometimes it seemed the 
forest itself and the beasts of the night were keeping up the 
nocturnal chorus. Jawaharlal has no doubt a wonderfully 
sensitive soul, capable o’f understanding the feelings of other 
people. 

Ja.waharlal came out of the jail in October 1930. Both 
economic and political conditions seemed - to be crying out 
for a non-tax campaign. People went on going into the 
Jail, but the sting had gone out of the atmosphere. The 
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Icadci-s and the middle classes were a bit tired. Somethin 
‘was needed to liven things up. .A fresh infusion.of bloc 
\vas necessary. “ Wiicrc could this conic from c.Nccp: from 

the peasantry ? ” says Nehru, ^‘and the reserve stocks there 

were enormous.''’ It could once again become a m.iss 
movement. It will touch the vital inierc.sts of the. masses, 
jt would raise vital issuc.s. .A no-tax catnpaign was decided 
upon. Jawaharlnl gave tlic movement .a push. “ I felt.” 
he s.ay-s ‘‘that I had done a good first d.ay's work after 

release frotn gaol.” He added to it a big in. ass meeting .at 

Allahabad. No wonder, he was convicted .ag.iin. Auer 
'debt davs' absence, at the stroke of nine in the eveiiine. 
he entered the gicnt gale of Naini prison .again. 

'Tlie re-arrest of J.iwaharlal had some effect on the ten. pa 
of the civil disobedience. It put on a linic spurt. Hj.< f.ithcr 
had a .slightly unpiens.ant shock. 

'* Almost immediately he pulled 'r.itnsrlf togeih'*; acv! 
hanged a table in frotit of iiim, saying ih.n he h.tJ tn.uic up 
his mind to be an invalid no longer. He was poing t<‘ hr 
well and to do a man’s jolg .and ntu ro submit we.tkiy t'* 
illness. It was .a br.ive resolve, but unhappily no strurpth 
of will could ovctcome and crush that deep-sec.lrd di'^r.-'e 
that w.as eating into him. Vet for a fr’.v d.iy> i; w.'rkcd a 
m.arkcd diangc, to the surprise of these wh.o saw bin.. Ur 
some months past, ever since he was .at Vcrv.ad.!. hr fj.u! 
been bringing up blood in his sputum. 'I h*.' stepred onitr 
suddenly .after tht« resolvr, .and for svimr <h'.v s? did tr t 


appear. 

During thi'c inten.MiI Moiil.d wo? ked with in’* r-’d rr';::*. . 

Hr gave a push to the civil <iif(>bedien' r mover.irfit nil o.rr 

Indi.a, He coni'errrcl v jih many prn|dr froni v.ni' u- p'-a 
He is'iitrd detailed in^ttijeiion*'. Hr bsrd tlm Inrd-d 'o. «: 
iau.th.arl.d in NfAcrnh-rr lor att .all-Indj'.’: ^ rlrbt.ui*'*-* fU 
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efft rding pa'M-.crs bom, his -p'-erhe*, to 
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conviclcd, were read out at public meetings. On that day 
there were numerous lalht chai-gcs. On that day alone 
about five thousand arrests were made all over the country. 
No doubt, a unique birthday celebration of the young 
statesman ! The wife of Jawaharlal followed him to prison 
on the New Year’s Day 1931. “I am happy beyond 
measure, ” said Kamla, “ and proud to follow in the foot- 
steps of my husband. I hope the people will keep the flag 
flying. ” Thus Jaw’aharlal had the co-operation of the entire 
family. And that is the chief secret of his thundering success 
in politics. There is no doubt that Pandit Nehru has risen 
to the position of a supreme statesmanship' on the shoulders 
of his father. His father passed away on February 
6th, 193 L “I am going .soon, Mahatmaji,” he had told 
Gandhiji previously “ and I shall not be here to see Swaraj, 
But I know that you have won it and will soon have it.” 
It is difficult to say whether he meant a moral victory or a 
real victory. The former Gandhiji did win, but the latter 
still escapes our grasp like will-o’-the wisp. 

Jawaharlal Nehru made a very correct estimate of the 
First Round Table Conference. The Indian delegates did not 
play a noble part. “ Our liberal friends in India,” he says, 

‘ have always seemed to me to attach more importance to 
private talks and gossips with and about high officials than to 
principles or the realities of the Indian situation. ” They 
talked of intrigues behind the scenes, of what Lord So-and-So 
said , of Sir Somebody did in private. Mahatma ’ Gandhi, 
says Jawaharlal, alone can speak for India : — • 

. “ Whether Gandhiji is a democrat or not, he does re- 
present the peasant masses of India ( he is the quintessence 
of the conscious and subconscious will of those millions. It 
is perhaps something more than representation ; for,' he is 
the idealised personification of those vast millions. Of course, 
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he is not the average' peasant And yet wthal he is the 

great peasant, ivith a peasant’s outlook on affairs, and with 
a peasant’s blindness to some aspects of life. But India is 
peasant India, and so he knows his India well and reacts to 
her highest tremors, and gauges a situation accurately and 
almost instinctively, and has a knack of acting at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

This is a remarkable tribute from a brilliant lieutenant 
to his brilliant commander-in-chief. After the Gandlu-Invin 
Pact, Mahatma Gandhi attended the Second Round Table 
Conference as the sole representative of the Indian National 
Congress. “ There was no question of success or failure at this 
Round Table Conference itself.” says Nehru. “ Little was 
expected of it, and yet it made a dinercncc, ” Jawahnrlal 
makes a si atesmanlike comment on the Conference : — 

“The Conference itself with all its scheming ami 
opportunism and futile meandcrings was no failure for India. 
It was constituted .so as to fail, and the people of India could 
hardly be made responsible for its failing. But it succeeded, 
in diverting world attention from real issues in India, and 
in India itself, it produced disillusion and depression and .a 
j|cnsc of humiliation. It gave a handle to reactionary forces 
to raise their heads again. Success or failure w.is to come 
to the people of the country by events in Indi.i itself. ” 

This is a remarkable appreciation of the trttc » ondition 
of things. No wonder, Mahatmaji rcUirned to India empty- 
handed. If nothing was brought, nothing w;is c';pretr<{ by 
those who were in the know of things. By the time Gaudlsiii 
returned to India, the Government h.ad alre.rdy ni tde a goo<! 
h.arvc^t of arrests .and Pandit Nehru was already behind the 
barr. 

Jawah.'ulal has a sensitive ,djr'*{ion for the bo:', an o* 
list Nntion.a! Pi u', .'\gasn and again thr;e ar=* t'.ps'al 
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passages in his writings which lead one to think that no one 
can be a trusty patriot unless he is prepared to sacrifice his 
all for the honour of the National Flag. The following is 
but one of the typical examples : 

“ One feature of these early months pained me greatly. 
This was the hauling down of our National Flag by various 
Municipalities and public bodies, and especially by the 
Calcutta Corporation which was said to have a majority of 
Congress members. The flag was taken down under pressure 
from the police and the Government which threatened severe 
action in case of non-com plianpe. This action would have 
probably meant a suspension of the municipality or punish- 
ment of its members. Organizations with vested interests 
are likely to be timid, and perhaps it was inevitable that they 
should act as they did, but nevertheless it hurt. The flag 
had become a symbol to us of much that we held dear, 
and under its shadow we had taken many a pledge to protect 
its honour. To pull it down with our both hands, or to have 
it pulled down at our behest, seemed not only a breaking of 
that pledge but almost a sacrilege. It was a submission of the 
spirit, a denial of the truth in one ; an affirmation, in the face 
of the superior physical might, of the false. And those who 
submitted in this way lowered the morale of the nation, and 
injured its self-respect.” 

For Jawaharlal the National Flag repreknts the very 
spirit of the nation. A man who does not respect the national 
flag cannot be a , nationalist. A National Flag is the symbol 
of national strength. No other Indian nationalist, including 
Alahatma Gandhi has JawaharlaFs sense of reverence for 
the National Flag. The National Flag is for Nehru what God 
is for Gandhi, because Pandit Nehiu believes in no divinity 
higher than patriotism. 


CHAPTER VI 


From Round Tabie to Quit India 


Tile failure of ifce Round Tabic Conference was a victon* 
for British imperialism. Also it was the death of India’s hopes 
in the professions of the Labour Government. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, like Sir Stafford Cripps, played into the hands of 
the British dichards like Mr. ^Vinston Churchill. It is remark' 
able that even at that time Mr. Churchill advocated a thccri' 
of blood-and-iron for governing the downtrodden people of 
India. On his conduct (or lathcr miscouduci !) during the 
Round Table Conference, I wrote the following deggreis in 
December 1931 : — 

CHURCHILL 


Keep India on the deck. 
May she ring our knell, 
Til catch her by the neck 
And make her quite well. 


MAC 'OXALD 
I consent, but you \\il! 

Show to thy bro:I'i''rs ; 

I “ Church '* '>\! 

How can it 

I w.as a schoolh’oy r.t tr;.u time-, hut it i-; c!“;*r th.et 1 
understood Mr. Chutchiil. I rallrd him ‘‘ Tl'Chiir:^:. 
Experience of the sub-rqurn: vra-s h-.r^ prtfvrd that I In d in* 
tlic nail onthriic'ai. C’u;:- bJIi'-n h.o- a!! tin r ''a- • 1 
the 5 treatrit d.an.trr to th'- i'riti'i: X.ith)'': .u.d tin nri'shh C 
mortw-alth ftf X.ation*'. It h ; :\'.i itrti’Ut' •?:, t. - 
religion of Britid* I’at Btn. 
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Indian struggle with that of the \vorld. The events in the 
world were moving at a brisk pace. His gaze wandered off to 
"the East and the West. Nippon was strangling China in the 
Far East. Social Democracy was on its last legs in Europe. 
Pandit Nehru raised his voice against Fascism, Imperialism 
' and the vested interests of the capitalists. His articles written 
in 1933 and entitled Whither India ? are a profound study of 
the Indian problem. He declared that Imperialism and Gapi- 

■ talism are the two deadly enemies of India. He makes an 
interesting reference to the influence of capitalism in India. 
There are two kinds of capitalistic forces, he says : “There are 
the interests of the foreign capital and those of the home 

■ capital. The nationalist’ answer is to prefer home interest to 
foreign interests, but beyond that it does not go.” The nation- 
alists try to avoid disturbing class divisions. The social stalm 

-^Mo is being temporarily kept up. It is hopefully imagined 
that class interests will be amicably accommodated when the 

• country is once free. “Being essentially a middle-class move- 
, ment, nationalism works ch'iefly in the interests of that class.” 

, Jawaharlal is confident that the world to-day is richer 
than it has ever been before. It is the capitalistic regime that 
is egging out artificial famines. He predicted only early 

• collapse of the capitalistic system of economic life. And here 
he uttered a sentence which is a psychological reminder of 
his deeply poetic nature : “Whatever the future may bring, 

• one thing is certain,' that the old order has gone and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s rnen will not set it up again.” 

"There is no doubt that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was fond of 

■ nursery rhymes and the verses continued to ring in his soul long 
after he had left the portal of the school at Harrow. He might 

- as well have said : .. 

“Whate’er the future may bring. 

There’s certain one thing. 

The old order is gone. 
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And all the Icing’s horses and all the king’s men 
Will not set it up again.” 

If we get into the mind of Pandit Nehru through thc 
nursery key, he is obviously comparing capitalistic regime to- 
humpty-dumpty and its security to that of an egg standing" 
precariously on the edge of the wall, from which place if once 
it falls all the imperialistic forces will not be able to repair 
the broken capitalistic egg. 

.The years 1932 — 35 were the years of Hitler terror in- 
Germany. Some of the greatest intellectuals of Germany were- 
in prison at that time and some of the greatest intellectuals of 
India were also behind the prison bars, and they were all there 
because they were enemies of Fascism, although they were 
locked up by Government .with altogether different professions. 
The British Bureaucracy, while opposing Fascism abroad, was- 
fain to practise Fascism at home. No wonder, Pandit Nehru 
fell a victim to British imperialism and throughout 1932 — 35- 
he was practically in prison. He was not alone in a British jaiL 
His whole family had gone behind the British bars. Mrs. 
Motilal Nehru, perhaps for the first time, saw the inside of a 
British prison, and that loo in her advancing years, but she 
had a stout heart like her husband. Pandit Motilal Nchru.- 
’The latter was no more on earth, otherwise he would certainly 
have been by the side of his wife and his son. Pandit Jarvahar- 
lal Nehru’s sister and. his brothcr-in-la\v R. S. Pandit werc- 
also there as “guests” of His Majesty’s Government. The 
wife of our hero Kamla Nehru struck everybody with astonish- 
ment. With a frail body and a failing health she braved the 
rigours of imprisonment. 

Kamla Nehru went from bad to worse. She was- suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and her condition became so bad in 
1935 that she had to be released. Jawaharl?! Nehru was also- 
set at liberty. He flew with his wife to the German health- 
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resort of Badenweiller. When her health showed a slight 
improvement, he paid a visit to England on October 30, 1935. 
He was received warmly and he addressed several gatherings.^ 
During his second ' visit on January 28, 1936 he did some 
plain-speaking in London. He told the representatives of the 
Press that those who termed themselves as political experts in 
the Parliament were hopelessly ignorant of the conditions 
prevailing in India. The problems facing India were entirely 
different from what an average Briton considered them to be. 
It was extraordinary here, said Nehrn, that even the Secretary 
of State for India was ignorant of the history of India. • One 
of the biggest problem in India was unemployment and this 
was being altogether ignored by those who were responsible 
for the destiny of the country. The Constitution Act could not 
move their little finger towards the solution of this problem. 
Nothing was being done to lighten the burden ^of heavy 
revenue from off the poor peasant’s back. Industrial develop- 
ment was being officially discouraged. All shades of opinion 
in India were tooth and nail against the Constitution Act, 
because it had ignored the very rudiments of nationalism. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that the Constitution could 
not be worked out arid nothing would be gained by putting it 
into operation. Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru carried on an 
incessant hammering of new constitution, but nevertheless he 
failed to scratch the British Lion. “The new India Act,” said 
Nehru, “is a constant irritation for revolt. If it remained, 
there could be» no peace for India.” But John Bull paid no 
heed. John Bull went on as if nothing had happened. 

While Pandit Nehru was carrying out a hammering 
propaganda in London, he was elected president of the Indian 
National Congress and thus ^he was invested with real authority 
to speak on behalf of India. It was a time when the world 
was faced with serious problems, and Pandit Nehru was the 
fittest man in India to shoulder the responsibility at this criti- 
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cal juncture. He wanted, India to range itself along wit 
other progressive forces of the world. No doubt, his electio 
to Congress Presidentship added weight to his utterances i 
c London. The New Chronicle declared that he was an extrenii 
and his election was harmful to the cause of India. Th 
Manchester Guardian passed a correct verdict. "Pandit Nehru 
it said, " oddly enough, though a socialist does not as yet \ 
belong to the Congress Socialist Group, but is in general agree* 
ment with its aims and is understood to be opposed to constitu- 
tion. The Socialists are not expected to form more than a 
sixth or so of the total delegates to the Congress and a majority’ 
decision to accept office seems certain. Pandit Nehru can 
hardly enjoy authority having to voice the Congress decision 
in a policy with which he strongly' disagrees. He can, however, 
console himself with the thought that the Socialist permeation 
as a whole will be advanced by tenure of his office.” Nothing 
detrimental to the policy of Pandit Nehru took place in the 
Congress. His views were vigorously supported at Faizpur 
as well as at Lucknow Sessions of the Congress. The consiitu- 
tion was hacked to pieces by merciless critics, rejected power- 
fully, and opposed tooth and nail. 

Jawaharlal’s excellent exposition of cominunalism for the 
benefit of the British public deserv'es profound attention of 
every well-wisher of India. It is so authentic that it deserves 
to be better know'n than it is. " The communal problem, 
he said, " is not a religious problem : it has almost nothing to 
do with religion. It is partly an economic problem and paitll 
a middle class problem in a large political sense. It practi 
cally came into existence in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
It grew specially in the last fifteen years or so. But there is 
far more religious bitterness in Northern Ireland than there is 
in India. Not one of the communal groups touches the pro 
blemof masses. They are all interested in the problem ofjo i- 
They want to get more jobs. The idea of power cominj, 
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the hands of ihc people under Constitutional Acts had led 
middle class people to think in terms of getting spoils and 
patronage. I do not think it is a very diflicult problem to 
solve. If social and economic issues come to the point, the 
communal problem falls into background. My outlook is econo- 
mic Avhercas yours — I mean of the British political Icadci^s — 
is political. There cannot be a simple solution of the compli- 
cated problem of India. The balance of social forces from 
time to time has got to be realized. Since the Congress came 
on the scene, the Indian peasantry is influencing the Congress 
which is no doubt controlled by middle cla.ss. As an organiza- 
tion it has no consistent economic philosophy, but it is tending 
to divide on economic and nationalist lines — the Left and Right 
vdngs of the Congrc-ss A few years ago the Congress passed a. 
resolution on social reforms. You may call it a weak and 
watery approach to socialism but that was the first approach.” 

All this time Kamla Nehru's health was going from 
bad to worse. Bravely she carried on a struggle against dcatli. 
At last her frail body gave way and slie shuffled off the 
mortal coil on February 25, 1936. The entire country was- 

plunged in mourning. “ Kamla Nehru’s death is a national 
loss,” said Mahatma Gandhi. Pt. Nehru flew back to India 
on March 11, 1936. “ The vast and abundant affection of 

my countrymen,” he said, “ has enveloped me and given me 
strength and courage.” 

Pandit Nehru’s address at Lucknow Session of the 
Congress is a landmark in India’s struggle for freedom. He 
said : “ Capitalism in. its difficulties took to Fascism with all 
its brutal suppression of what western civilization had ap- 
parently stood for ; it became in some of its homelands, what 
its imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject 
countries. . Fascism and Imperialisrn thus stood as the two 
faces of the now decaying capitalism, and though they varied 
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in different countries according to national characteristics and 
economic and political conditions, they represented the same 
forces of reaction and supported each other for such conflict, 
which was inherent in their very nature. Socialism in the West 
and the rising nationalism of the Eastern and other dependent 
countries opposed this combination of Fascism and Imperialism. 
Nationalism in the East, it must be remembered, was essentially 
different from the new and terribly narrow nationalism ofFascist 
countries, the former was the historical urge for freedom, the 
latter the last refuge of reaction.” 

It was decided that the.elections should be fought, but 
the question of office acceptance should be decided after the 
elections. A special session of All-India Congress Committee 
should be held for that. Pandit Nehru did not favour im- 
mediate civil disobedience ; but also he was not in favour of 
relaxing the political effort. “We cannot rest,” he said, “ for 
rest is betrayal of the cause we have espoused, the pledge we 
have taken, it is betrayal of the millions who never rest.” This 
is characteristic of Nehru's psychology of restlessness. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s reference to Socialism raised a storm 
in the tea- cup. The vested interests every where were up in 
arms against him. Mr. A. D. Shroff of the Tatas took up the 
cudgels. Pandit Nehru accepted • the gauntlet. “ Society is 
turning to\vards Socialism though gradually,” he said, “ and 
whether Mr. Shroff and his handful of followers were likely 
to come wnthin the fold or not, events at present indicate 
beyond doubt the revolution could come if evolution were not 
sped up.” 

Pandit Nehru made a tour of the Punjab in August, 1936. 
Thousands of people heard him. “ The Punjab,” he said, 
is an astonishing province. Sometimes it seems .as it tvere 
a stumbling block in the w’ay of India’s progress and freedom, 
forgetful of the great issues befjrc the country .and lost in petty 
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squabbles, at other times its eyes light up a fire with enthusiasm 
and its strong arms stretch out in yearning for the freedom from 
which we have been so long parted. Almost it seems that it 
is destinated to blaze a trail for others to follow. Jawaharlal 
found that the peasants were not interested in political 
squabbles. Communal Award or Federation were Greek to 
them. Pandit Nehru referred to them as “ the volcano that 
shakes with inner fire.” He took the message of Socialism 
to the far-flung villages of the Pnnjab. 

The Congress embarked on its election campaign in 
August, 1936. An election manifesto w’as issued by the Work- 
ing Committee. The country was saturated with the utterances 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. He aflirmed the Karachi Congress 
Resolution about fundamental rights of citizenship, “ For vast 
millions of our countrymen,” the manifesto stated, “ the 
problem of achieving independence has become an urgent one, 
for only independence can give us power to end the c-xploita- 
tion of our masses.” The Constitution Act and the federal 
scheme were rejected. The All-India. Congress Committee 
endorsed the manifesto It also clarified the Congress attitude 
about Communal Atvard. It passed a resolution condemning 
the Award. Previously the attitude of the Congress \vas one of 
neutrality. Now individual members of the Congress were 
permitted to carry out a campaign against the Award. Pandit 
Nehru undertook long election tours in the country. He de- 
clared that there were two forces at work : those who wanted 
to keep up the status quo and those who opposed the status quo. 
The one was determined to end the piesent order, the 
other would simply mend it. He did not want the Congress to' 
beg for votes. It was the duty of the people to respond auto-, 
matically. 

A campaign was set afoot for the re-election of Pandit 
Jaw'aharlal Nehru^as President of the Indian National Congress. 
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Pandit Nehru personally was not in favour of the third term, 
but there was a wide demand for.his re-election in the country. 
His re-election was voiced everywhere. He was the only man 
of the moment Avho could keep unity between the . rank and 
file of the Congress. And unity was supreme need of the hour. 
“ Clashes of ideals,” he said, “ are welcome but we should not 
allow united front to be destroyed.” The call for unity rallied 
all schools of thought round the Congress flag. Even Gandhiji 
supported his presidentship. “ Jawaharial is the man of 
the hour,” said Gandhi. And a mah of the moment no doubt 
he was. 

Pandit Nehru was not flattered to shoulder the burden. 
The unique honour did not dazzle him. But there was a 
great work to be done. And Nehru alone could do it. “ Wc 
have v/orked for the dawn,” he said, “ but the long night 
coiUinues. We have to keep the torch burning to light the 
path.” Thus he was re-elected for the third time on 
December 11, 1936. Tne Faizpur Session was approaching 
near. Also it was the eve of the elections to Provincial Legisla- 
tures. The' air was thick with propaganda and counter- 
propaganda. The voice of Pandit Nehru rang out at Faizpur. 
It was echoed all over the counm*. Freedom was ihc real 
issue. All other issues paled before it Pandit Nehru was 
critical of British foreign policy. The British Governmenr svas 
giving rather too long a tether to Hitler and also helping in the 
dismemberment of Spain from the forces of democracy. “ In 
Spain,” said Nehru, “ our battles are being fought and we 
watch this struggle not merely with the sympathy of outsldersi 
but with the painful anxiety of those who arc themselves in- 
volved in it.” Can there be a stronger voice of intemalionai- 
ism ? Pandit Nehru is not merely a lukewarm internationalist, 
he is a citizen of the world in thought, in word and m 
deed. He believes that Socialism alone can determine tlic 
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Vutuie of mankind- “The Congress stands for demoeracy/' 
-he said, “ but logic of events would lead it to, Socialism;’’' 
Thus it was a fighting speech that Pandit Nehru chose to- 
deliver at Faizpur. He was fighting relentlessly on> the side- 
of world democracy. His personality towered above all others. 
No wonder, Mahatma Gandhi declared, “ I can assure you 
that I feel confident that Jawaharlal would mount tho 
scaffold if Indian freedem needs it.” " 

With such helmsman as Pandit Nehru, no wonder the 
Congress swept the polls in seven provinces. The All-India 
Convention was held at Delhi. It consisted' of all the Congress 
M.LA.’s. Pandit Nehru sent a stirring message to them. It 
was decided to step into the political offices and to make the 
best of a very bad bargain, although Pandit Nehiu was 
personally not in favour of such a move. He asked the 
M.L.A.’s to treat their victory as a verdict against the const j-. 
tution. The work of the Congress, he believed, lay outside the 
legislatures in mobilising the masses for the final conquest of 
the imperial citadel. Office acceptance' was only a passing- 
phase, and Pandit Nehru preferred to abide by the majority 
decision instead of forcing his decision on the majority. 

Pandit Nehru carried the message of the Congress .to the 
Muslim peasants. Congress had failed to win many seats 
among the Muslims during the last elections. Pandit^Nehru 
believed tha't it was due to the fact that the Congress had long- 
neglected work among the Muslim masses. Jinnah encouragedt 
that policy. Jinnah believed that all non- Muslim League-- 
organizations should keep their hands off the Muslim masses.. 
No wonder, Pandit Nehru crossed swords with Mr. Jinnah. 
The “ hands-off ” the Muslims was not acceptable to Pandit 
Nehru. He carried on some controversial correspondence with 
the Quaid-e-Azam. Statements were issued from both sides. 
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t-have-had vast Muslim audiences in the Punjab and else- 
'wherej”- wrote Nehru. ' “ They did not ask me about the Gom- 
'sniinaTproblem or percentages x)r separate electorates. They 
wtre interested in burdens of land revenue or rent or debt, or 
water rates, of xmemyloyment and many other burdens.” The 
Muslim League .has never given- thought to these problems. 

“ WTiat does the Muslim League stand for ? ” asked 
Nehru. “ Does it stand for the independence of India, for 
anti-imperialism ? I believe not. It represents a group of 
Muslims, no doubt highly estimable persons, but functioning 
in-tlie higher regions of the upper middle classes and having 
no contacts wth Muslim masses and few even with the lower 
middle classes.” 

Pandit Nehru found that, both the Muslim and Hindu 
peasants had alike problems. They both were targets of 
po.verty. How could the Congress speak for Hindu peasant 
and neglect the Muslim peasants ? In order to know the 
peasantry Pandit Nehru visited Malaya and Burma in May, 
1937. The Indian settlers in Malaya are poor labourers. 
Occupied \yith a life-and-death struggle for existence, they are 
being exploited by merciless capitalists. In Burma he found 
friction between tire Indians and the Burmese. He advised 
ihcii to keep united, because Burma is a part of India and 
cannot he chopped off by a paper decision at Westminster. 
He' told them to hold fast to the vision of freedom and don’t 
let their-'umted strength fritter itself away in futile bickerings 
engineered by the self-interested bureaucracy to the detriment 
of both. ' • ■ 

Early in 1938, the Congress Cabinet met at Bombay. The 
work df hhc* Congress Ministries was Ic^’ie^s^ed. There were 
hints 6f crisis between the Congress and the Government. The 
release ofpoliiical prisoners was at issue. • The attitude of the 
bureaucracy was inflexible. The -Congress was firm in its 
determination. The die was cast. In February 1938 the Bihar 
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and U. P. Ministries resigned. " We may be heading towards 
crisis.” Pandit Nehru w’arncd the nationalists all over the ' 
country. “Keep your knapsacks on your backs.” But the 
Government found wisdom in giving aw'ay. And the crisis 
was averted. Subhas Chander Bose was elected president of 
the Haripura Session of the Congress. 

In July 1 938 Pandit Nehru visited Spain. He was great- 
ly stirred by the epic struggle of the Spanish people. He landed, 
at Marseilles and proceeded to Barcelona, which was gay and 
quiet in spite of the w'ar, and the children laughed w-hat Stephen 
Spender calls “the Bombed Laughter.” There w'crc some raids 
there during the stay of Pandit Nehru at Barcelona, He W'as 
able to See the havoc played by the Nazi and Fascist bombers. 
He met Passionaria the great wmman leader and other heroes 
of the dying republic. Dcl-vayo, the foreign minister, told 
him of the state of famine in Spain. ‘^Pandit Nehru on his return 
to India despatched a ship-load of food to Spain with the 
co-operation of the people as an appreciation of the heroic 
struggle of the Spanish Nation to keep up the spirit of demo- 
cracy in the face of heavy odds. 

When Czechoslovakia w'as chopped off to quench the lust 
of Hitler, Pandit Nehru -was at Geneva. Czechoslovakia was 
betrayed. And Pandit 'Nehru heard the betrayal from the lips 
of Mr. Chamberlain. It was a bare-faced admission. Pandit 
Nehru felt keenly about' it. He did not approve of the Prime 
Minister’s weak-kneed policy. “ The time . has passed for 
minor remedies;” said ■ Nehru, ‘'and the world rushes to. 
catastrophe. We may yet avert this if the progressive forces of 
the world were together. India can play her part in this 
company, but only a free India can do so.” 

Early in 1939 trouble broke out in Indian States. Saddled 

with a feudal government, the position of the people in the 
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States is very tragic. Now the pent-up emotions of centuries 
burst out. Pt. Nehru came forward to put his shoulder to 
the wheel of this momentous problem. The trouble broke out 
at Jaipur and spread over to Rajkot, the homeland of Gandhi- 
ji. Both the States yielded to the Congress demand. In other 
States also people mobilized their strength against princedom 
and the princely order. An All-India States’ Peoples’ Confer- 
ence was called at Ludhiana. Pandit Nehru was elected Presi- 
dent of the Conference. There are about six hundred States 
in India and they were represented at the .Conference. About 
one lakh of people witnessed the two-mile long procession of 
Pandit Nehru. 

“ They differ greatly among themselves.” said Nehru, 
** and some have advanced industrially and educationally and 
some have competent rulers or ministers. The majority of them, 
however, are sinks of reaction and incompetence, and unrest, 
and trained autocratic power, sometimes exercised by vicious 
and degraded individuals. But whether the ruler happens to be 
good or bad, or his ministers competent or 'incompetent, 
the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished from 
India also long ago. But in spite of its manifest decay and 
stagnation it has been propped up and artificially maintained by 
British imperialism. Offspring of British Power in India, sucked 
by imperialism for its own purposes it has survived till to-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed 
it, empires have collapsed and crowns of princes and .petty 
rulers have faded away. The system has no inherent importance 
or strength, for it is the strength of British imperialism that 
counts. For us in India, that system has in reality been one of 
the faces of imperialism. Therefore, when conflict comes we 
must recognise who our opponent is,” 

The World War Number Two broke out in Europe in 
September 1939. Pandit Nehru saw the British game of 
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setting Germany and Russia by the cars. “Russia and 
America,” he predicted sL\ months before the war, “\vield an 
immense power, A combination of Britain, France, Russia 
and America would be invincible. But it was not the policy 
of Britain and France to combine with Russia lest their coali- 
tion \vith Russia might lead to the spreading of new ideas from 
Russia in countries like India.” Now when the war broke 
out, the Congress wanted to know the war aims of Britain 
and France. “India has notliing to do wth the war,” it 
declared, “if it is aimed at defending the status quo of 

imperialist possessions. If it is for democracy, we will defend 

at.” 

India was dragged into the war without consulting its 
representatives. The Nationalist India resented it. Since the 
British Government failed to explain their war aims, the 
Congress resignd from Ministries all over the country. 
Individual Saiyagraha was launched. Sir Stafford Cripps came 
to India, when Japan was battering at our gates, but he failed 
"to eliver goods as an angel of mercy. In talks with Sir 
tafford Cripps the Congress was represented by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Maulana Azad. 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a vigorous 
resolution against the British Government and their half-hearted 
approach to India, through Sir Stafford Cripps, which “lead 
to great bitterness and distrust of that Government.” It has 
refused to part with power” and does not recognise the 
Independence > of India. The Indian interests, the British 

safety and the world peace require that Britain must abandon 
hold on India. 

The A. I. G. C. is convinced,” ran the resolution, “that 
India will attain her freedom through her own strength and 
will retain it.” 



CHAPTER VII 

China and ''Quit India’ ^ 

Pandit Nehru has always acted as an unofficial 
ambassador of China. Of all the peoples of the world he has 
felt most magnetically dra\vn towards that down-trodden infant 
republic. He has the same sympathy towards China which 
a suffering man has towards a suffering brother. Even in 
the most turbulent days of 1942 did he never 
forget thv^ plight of John Chinaman even for a moment. 
Looking across the horizons of India, Jawaharlal 
has heaved a sigh of painfnl helplessness, because Mother 
India is unable to help others unless she is able to help her 
own children first. Pandit Nehru expounded this point 
sadly on February 6, 1942, at Cawnpore. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is 
going on all over the world, and to the loss of human lives 
which is taking place on account of the present war,” 
observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opening the 19th Session 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress held this afternoon 
under the Presidentship of Mr. V. R. Kalappa. Pandit 
Nehru said, India was not responsible for the good of any 
other country. The first concern of Indians was to sec that 
their countiy' tvas free. 

Pandit Nehru said : “India’s premier organisation had 
expressed its sympathies towards other countries like China 
and Russia, but now tlic first question before them was the 
freedom of India,” And India would not yield to British 
Imperialism. Proceeding further Pandit Nehru said that 
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in case India .was free, • she would have decided by her 
own will to move side by side with Britain, , But,. -at*, this 
stage the country had no other . alternative but to. with 

all those who ever tried -to keep, her in slavery., fl.e added 
that' he totally disliked the German .rule and .J^azism. 
Britain had made India- incapable . of any defence... In the 
event of India being attacked by any other foreign , country 
she would continue to resist. ;She was fated to oppose all 
until she was free. , ■ 

V 

' Pandit Nehru further pointed out that India 'would 
have developed industrially if she was free, but the iBfilish 
Government never allowed to industrialise and placed 
handicaps in the work of the National Planning Committee^ 
of which he was the President. - • ■ 

In conclusion he paid tributes to Gawnpore for 
' its contribution in the Satyagr'aha movement. 'He urged 
the Trade Union Congress to take decision on matters which 
affected the working class. He was of the opinion that any 
decision taken against the will of the country would crea'^te 
.divisions and prove disastrous. 

On Jfebrdary 11, 1942, Pandit Nehru delivered a 
speech, addressing. a mammoth meeting in Delhi, welcoming. 
Madame and Generalissimo Ghia'ng Kai-Shek on their visit j 
to India. While talking about China, he could not forget 
that India was politically worse than China. “India,” 
he said, “will not accept any other - rule, Japanese or 
German, but only the rule of the masses of India.” 

, Pandit Nehru said that -we would no.t bend before any 
power and would face any aggression, whatever might come 
to threaten us. 

Welcoming Madame and .General .Ghiang. Kai-Shek 
and their colleagues. Pandit- Nehru said: “I only . feel . .one 
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eHns •w’C are not in a position to accord them a reception 
^ciTas we would udsh to, as we are not free, 

“On tuc arnval of Generallsslrno in Delhi, I found a 
whisner that we are going to -change our policy, but this is 
-tiOt a^Tact, Our dK::5ions are made after mature thought ; 
^ce never decide anything in a hurry. Responsible bodie'; 
'em nerer decide anything in a hurr%% or.wthout going into 
the details, ns the fate of millions ofour countrvanen is behind 
such decision, 

world is passing through an ocean of revolunon 
and nobody l:no^^u what is going to happen to it at the 
end.” 

'•Xobody kneir if the coming changes would be for 
the good or for the worse, but it was certain they would 
■never shirh their rcsponsibilip-, but would talcc the reins of 
power in their hands any time in whatever condition they 
■tnight be.*' 

*'\Ve con’d never anord to forget our discipline and run 
awav when any l“oubie comes." 

In a speech delh'ered at Calcutta on Febmar}' 21, 1^42. 
Handit Xchm exhorted his countr^'r.icn to follow the heroic 
,.<x:?nnyle cf China, \Vc should not weld to angc type of 
imperialism \chatsorver. VCe must face Italian rascismana 
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“Let us be brave, take courage from the example of 
Chinese brothers and sisters and face any oppressor, any 
-aggressor, face any person, wlio dares think in terms of 
•oppressing or dictating to India,” observed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, addressing a huge public meeting held at Shraddh- 
anand Park. The meeting, which was held under the 
auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, was 
-one of the biggest held in the city in recent years. 

“Let us preserve our unity', forget our petty differences, 
work under the programme that has been put forward by 
the Congress, build it up and see that its structure is kept 
“intact,” added Pandit Nehru. 

The .speaker continued : “I have come this time to 
Calcutta on a very special mission as y’ou know, because 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai- 
-Shek happened to come to Calcutta. I wanted very much 
to be of such service to them as I could be, while they 

. t 

were on the Indian soil. 

“It was a sorrow to me, and I have no doubt to you, 
that their visit to India to ■which we have looked forward so 
much and w'hich has been a great honour for us, should 
have taken place in such ciicumstanccs, and that many of 
■you have been unable to see them, even from a distance. 

“We would have liked to honour them and honour 
through them China which they have led so magnificently. 
We have failed to honour them in public and in many other 
ways. Nevertheless, it has been a great honour to India 

• arid it has been, I think, something that will affect, if I 
may say so, the history of India and China. It has really 
been a historic visit, historic in the sense that it will mark 

■ a new epoch in the relations of India and China. ' For my 
P^rt, for long years have dreamt that India and China 

• should hold together, in the present and also in the future, 
and I went to Chungking ■with that hope in my mind and 
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when I got there I found that the leaders of China were 
anxious themselves to develop' the relations between India 
and China. I rejoiced and was happy because I saw the 
future, in which India and China would go hand in hand. 
“I am quite definite that there could be no peace or solution 
of the world’s problems unless the problems of India and 
China 'were solved, because primarily India and China are 
huge parts of the earth’s surface and they comprise nearly 
half the total population of the world. It is absurd to 
imagine that the world’s problems — economic or political — 
could be solved unless India’s and China’s porblems' were 
solved.” 

Paying a tribute to Marshal Chiang Kai-Sheb, Pandit 
Nehru said : “The Generalissimo is a very remarkable man 
and has proved himself a very great leader and captain in 
war. His is one of the very few names that will stand out 
prominently in the world to-day. Far greater as a 'captain 
in war, he has proved himself a leader of men. To-day if 
ydu go to China you will find no group or individual who 
will not agree in one thing and that is that Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek is not only k very great leader, but the only possible 
* leader that China could have. 

Referring to Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Pandit Nehru 
said that this great consort of the Marshal had not only 
been his partner in his life’s journey, but had been a fellow 
warrior with him, who had donned armour to stand side by 
side with him in China’s battle for freedom. She had become 
the symbol of China’s invincibility and her magnificent spirit 
of resistance. It had been an honour to us to have them 
here in the city. Those who had been fortunate to meet 
them would not forget them and their cause. ‘T feel con- 
vinced in my heart that we shall stand shoulder to shoulder 
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■and shall render whatever help we can to each other in the 
furtherance of that great cause.” 

Addressing the young men* Pandit Nehru said : 
“To-day you raise slogans. I myself have shouted slogans 
in tlie past and I shout them now and ^n!l shout tlicm in the 
future, but to-day the only slogan, wliich is the right slogdn, 
is the bursting of bombs which will drown all your -slogans. 
How arc you going to meet this slogan, is the problem ? 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said : “What is happening 
in the world to-day ? Proud empires arc falling before 
our eyes j huge structures of Governments arc collapsing. 
No one know's what will happen in the course of the next 
six months or a year. No one knows when this war will 
end. No part of the world can escape the war. The question 
is how to face it, we cannot face it by cursing this man or 
that.” 

Concluding, he said, that long before this war started 
jthc National Congress had declared its policy in regard 
to PcLscism and aggression. “Do you' think we arc likely to 
change our opinion because Japan and Germany arc the 
foes of the British ? Japan and Germany present the very 
worst types of Imperialism. We have always said that we 
would neither have British Imperialism nor any other type 
of Imperialism, nor Fascism nor Nazism. Do not fall into 
that terrible error that in order to get rid of one we should 
' ask the aid of the other. Therein lies danger, and if any 
of us think like that, then he is a coward and a slave. Why 
should we' think in terms of some outsider ruling India ? 
We must measure all these dangers and take a vow not to 
bow before them.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru again and again deplores the 
undemocratic attitude of Great Britain, which should have 
been the champion of ■ democracy the world over. He 
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explained this point of view in an excellent speech af Calcutta 
on February 23, 1942. The students of India must follow 
up the example of China’s “bamboo” universities, if necessary, 
but carry on a relentless fight against foreign domination. 

' “Generally speaking, Mr. Churchill is a brilliant 
leader, but his mind is the Victorian mind,” observed Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking to the Congress workers of Bengal 
assembled af the office of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal added : “The British Government 
is an aged Government. It is a very reactionary Government. 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership is briliant in the sense that it 
has kept the morale of the British people, but it is a dead 
weight in the sense of the real psychological leadership of 
the world.” 

Speaking on the present international situation, Pandit 
Nehru said that it meant many important problems which 
included India’s reaction to it and what India could do in 
regard to it. It was important that they should think of the 
war not merely in military terms — in terms of arms or efficient 
armies. That would be an extremely limited view. They 
were going through a very big revolution in the \vorld’s his- 
tory — perhaps, the biggest the world had ever seen. He 
remembered thaf since the last war there must have been 
about as many as 120 international conferences trying to 
solve the world’s problems. They, however, did not succeed 
in solving even certain parts of those problems, although the 
biggest statesmen of the world met together. It was because 
they wanted to retain the old structure. Ultimately this w'ar 
came on. 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that many in the country, 
particularly the Socialists and Communists, considered the 
problems facing them to-day more in an academic w.ay. 
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They ought to take a realistic view of what was happen- 
ing'before them, and adjust the socialistic principles of other 
countries to the conditions prevailing in India. 

Explaining the duty of Congress workers and volunteers 
uath regard to A.R.P. and civil defence measures, Pandit 
Nehru said that when air raids took place, Congress workers- 
and volunteers should carry on their work in creating a sense 
of security in the minds of the people. They should and 
could co-operate in this matter w'ith other organisations or 
groups working for the same end. He stressed the need for 
unity among all sections of people. 

With reference to women workers, Pandit Nehru said' 
that they should go from house to house at the peresent 
moment just to meet the womenfolk there and make them 
less panicky. He asked everyone to be ready at the present 
moment to meet the situation with courage and confidence. 

, ' , A statement to the effect that the inclusion even of 

progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not bring; 
about any change in the present British policy with regard 
to India was made by Pandit J awaharlal Nehru, while ad- 
dressing a public meeting at Mohammadali Park this 
evening. 

The Pandit said that he for one did not believe that 
the Cabinet would be willing to accede to India’s demands, 
and hence, in his opinion, there was no question of any 
compromise betvVeen the Congress and the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The problem before them, Panditji said, was what they 
were going to do in case India was invaded. The responsi- 
bility in 'this respect lay on the Government, but they knew 
what kind of Government they had. Then the question 
Was : what’ should the people do ? The statements issued 
by the Congress ‘at the beginning of the war, initiating its-. 
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policy in this connection, was in the right direction. Its 
first and foremost aim was the independence of India. The 
old attitude of the British ' Government towards India’s 
demands still continued. That was regrettable, no doubt. 
They must not look to any outside foreign help. They must 
rely absolutely on their own ihherent strength to achieve 
their independence. The pages of Indian history bore 
testimony to the fact how the lure of outside help had brought 
about India’s slavery. The story of imperialist venture 
of Japan and Germany was not unknown to them. Indians 
must stick to their own ideals even if they were difficult of 
achievement. But whatever happened, India would not bow 
down her head before any invader. 

The Indian National Congress had repeatedly declared 
that if power was transferred to the people of this country, 
they would be responsible for their own defence. But the 
British politicians were still persisting in their blunders. If 
they had listened to the Congress two-and-a*half years ago, 
the situation of the world now would have been different. 
They were prepared to take the respbnsibility even now. 
They might not be able to do things ^v'hich they could have 
done before. But if that responsibility came, they would 
not shirk it. 

An advice to students to think deeply and prepare 
themselves to meet the perils and difficulties arising out of the 
present crisis, was given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, while 
addressing a meeting at the Scottish Chruch College Hall. 

He said : When he had heard the shouts of'Inqilab’ 
Zindabad,’ he often wondered if they realised that the * Inqilab’ 
that they shouted w.as over them, above thorn and below them, 
and it might overwhelm them. The biggest * Inqilab ’ was hap- 
pening in the world to-day and it might also happen in India, 
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The point was : were they ready to welcome the storm that was 
coming upon them ? It might upset their whole life and 
the life of their community. If they were really serious 
about it, they should prepare themselves for it. 

For four years-and-a-half there had been * Inqilab ’ in 
China in the fullest measure. Almost all the biggest universi- 
ties were razed to the ground ; students suffered ; many of the 
students and teachers were killed ; many of the students, and 
teachers escaped and wandered through the country. In the 
hinterland of China they started new universities in bamboo 
huts in the course of two or three weeks. When he visited 
these “ bamboo universities ” in China, he felt the power of 
new China. 

During the last two years great nations had collapsed 
like a house of cards. What China did during these years 
would astonish them. Their tremendous achievements were 
due to the enormous vitality and spirit of the people. Had 
they in India got that vitality and that spirit ? 

“ Whatever happens let us play our great part as men 
and women of India. If we can do so all would be well,” 
observed the Pandit, addressing another meeting of the 
students at the University buildings. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hopes that Fiee India and 
Free China will work hand in hand in the world of tomorrow. 
On March 4, 1942, there appeared an important message from 
Pandit Nehru in the papers of England. 

“ Destiny itself was bringing India and China together 
again ”, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a cable from Allaha- 
bad to the JVeivs Chronicle, London. 

“ Ever since the Japanese aggi’ession began in Manchuria, 
India has condemned it and expressed 'vvarm sympathy with 
China, ’ he declared. When I visited China 2^ years agq, 

I n.et everywhere with a desire of closer contacts with India, 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek came to us as a living symbol 
of fh’e magnificent resistance of China against Japan. He 
came also as a symbol of not only past friendship but present 
and futtire comradeship. ' Many people in India think in 
terms of a larger federation of which China and India will be 
■members. Our full sympathies are with the Chinese people 
and -vve ^vouId welcome all help to them. We have seen what 
‘has happened in Malaya and parts of Burma. The Indian people 
-are politically more advanced and, therefore, cannot be affect- 
'ed so much by interested propaganda from the Axis countries 
which flows daily in the Hindustani broadcasts from Tokyo 
Bangkok, Berlin and Rome. We know we have to resist all 
aggressors by the best means and cannot submit to any domina- 
tion. This war is likely to be a long one and what happens 
In India will make a vital difference to it as well as to the 
future that will emerge out of it. In that future a free India 
and a free China will pull together and no world arrangement 
which fails to settle their problems is going to endure. Asia 
is going to play a big part in the years to come. ” 

■ Pandit Nehru sent a heartening message to China on the 
occasion' of the China Day on March 7, 1942. It was .broad- 
cast on March 8, from the Delhi Station of All-India Radio. 
He declared that India and China were great comrades in the 
adventure of man. He recollected his visit to China touching- 
ly and reminded us of the sufferings that China had under- 
gone in her heroic stand-up against the Japanese hordes. 

■“ Many years ago I thought and dreamt of China and 
India coming closer to one another, meeting again after a long 
separation and co-operating to their mutual advantage. When 
rate and circumstances sent me to China two-and-a-half years 
ago, that dream became rhorc vivid and my mind was filled 
wfih .the days of long ago when pilgrims and travellers cro.sscd 
the occ.atis and mountains between China and India in search 
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of the rich cultural inheritance xvhich each country possessed. 
I saw myself in the lonp line of those pilgrims journeying to the 
heaven of my desire. I'he recent visit of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang seemed to bring that dream 
very near to realisation. We had in our midst the very 
symbols of China and they came to us bringing good-will for 
India and her people, and their ardent desire for closer bonds 
with our country. They brought China very near to us and 
their presence itself was an inspiration. Rock-like they had 
stood in the midst of peril and disaster and never flinched, 
and out of misfortune itself they had plucked the fine flower 
of youth and hope and strength. The Generalissimo was the 
symbol of China’s freedom and unity and the determination 
which never wavers ; the radiant lady who came with him 
and who was his partner in life's journey, showed us how 
gracions womanhood can face even the storm of war when the 
cause of freedom beckons. Together with millions of their 
countrymen and countrywomen, they had played the game 
of life and death and thrown themselves in that brave adven- 
ture which had transformed China and astonished the world. 

And so the dream came very near to me and took shape 
and I saw the future filled with hope because China and 
India were friends and comrades in the' great adventure of man. 
The countries of Europe were small and stuffy, the history of 
Europe, in spite of its brilliant periods, was a mere episode in 
man’s story. But India and China looked back to thousands 
of years and drawing strength from their rich heritage, had 
survived the shocks and cataslrophies that might otherwise 
have overwhelmed them. They will survive the peril and 
dangers of to-day also and I have no. doubt will forge new 
bonds which ■will keep them linked together in friendship and 
.comradeship., Ma-y good fortune attend China in the preient 
and in the future, and the victory she has richly deserved' be 
hers in full measure. 
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' British Imperialism alone stands in the way of India’s 
effective help to China. Pandit Nehru clarified this in his 
speech on July 4, 1942 at Nagpur. 

Indians at the moment being a subject nation, they 
could not help China. Unless India was free she could not 
give china any help, declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
addressing a public meeting convened by the Nagpur Town 
Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru added that Britain professed to be fighting 
for freedom and democracy. Yet she denied these to people 
in her empire. The result was that subjugated people like 
India developed resentment and hatred towards Britain. That 
was the reason why Alalaya and Burma fell so quickly. If 
India w’as given her freedom, Indians would fight with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm as the Chinese and Russians. For a 
present day war a nation’s full co-operation was essential. 
The present Government of India could not get that co-opera- 
tion. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the gathering, said 
that the Government of India continued to follow ihch 
peace-time policy of sowing seeds of disunity which became 
evident from the Cripps’ proposals. The Government’s discri- 
mination against Indians in the treatment of evacuees caused 
resentment. As long as the Government’s treatment was such, 
he, for one, could not support such a Government. But, said 
Pandit Nehru, events were fast moving in the world and Indi.a 
could not remain unaflcctcd. Indians could not sit idle. At 
the persent lime it was essential that the British should leave 
India for the protection of the country and for helping China. 
If only the British Government declared that they would leave 
the covmtry, India could form a Provisional Government in I'VO 
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or three days and then decide on its policy for meeting aggres- 
sion and helping China. 

Pandit Nehru added that unfortunately Mr. Jinnah’s 
whole attention was towards the British Government. He' 
wanted the , British Government to do everything for him. 
The same attitude ^vas being adopted by the Mahasabha. For 
the sake of our own freedom and for the good of the world, we 
. should decide what we should do now. .In a world where 
revolutionary changes were taking place Indians could not 
remain aloof. He wanted India to rise from its slumber. 
Even if ten to fifteen lakhs of people had to die, they must be 
ready for it. 

I - Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made clear his ideas 
, of “Quit India” on the eve of the August Resolution. He 
j wants Britain to go, so that India may be able to help forward 
^ the cause of democracy throughout the world. It is an 
^ effective answer at once to British and other foreign critics 
of that demand and to that demand itself. 


It is an effective answer to the former, inasmuch as 
It makes it unmistakably clear that so far from being intended 
to embarrass and weaken the British and Allied war effort, 
as they allege it to be, it is intended primarily to streng- 
then and intensify that effort, as far as it is in India’s pow'er 
to strengthen and intensify it. “The demand for the with- 
drawal of British rule from India,” said Pandit Jawaharlal, 
was made because only when India was free would the 
spirit of resistance to aggression be infused into the people.” 
• I am thinking,” he added, “in terms of meeting the 
present situation. In the present circumstances the people 

are not in a position to meet it as I want them to meet it.” 

Again, “ I am interested in developing all over India a 
spirit of resistance to Japan. ■ I want that spirit to be 
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strong enough to withstand the shock of two or three military 
defeats.” 

^ This surely is not the language of a person who either 
nts to embirrass the Allied war effort or wishes to take 
Tdvantage of difficult position in which Britain finds erse 
to-day to push forward India’s demand for independence 
- The true position in this respect was neatly summea up 
Te Congress President in the course of a P'f .mtervrew 

“I consider the defence of India,” he said, “as of param 

importance, and only independence would enable icr 
nlav her part effectively in the defence of the country. 
“It may be possible,” he added significantly, “to wait ior 
the final achievement of India’s independence, but In las 
obligations for defence could not wait.” To accuse sue i me 
of a desire to embarrass the war effort of the Allies an 
weaken India’s own power of defence is either the heig it o 
folly or the height of insincerity. That the carrying out o 
the resolution of the Working Committee, no matter un cr 
what safeguards, might in actual practice lead bot i to c 
embarrassing of the war-effort of Britain and her A hes an 
to the weakening of India’s defence is a different rnaUcr, 
but there is the greatest possible difference between esin 
a thing and not being able to foresee that it is like y to 
among the unavoidable effects of the policy that is advocate 

Equally clearly have the two leaders shown that there 
is no truth in the allegation that the Committee, i it ’ 
thinking of India’s defence at all, is thinking of its c 
on non-v-iolcnt lines. “The Congress position, s. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, “ was that India’s defence co 
only b= with tho armed forces." As for f' 

Maulana added, he would not hesitate to introduce co 
tion in India. In the .same key Pandit Jawahai la nia 
perfectly clear that the army in India under a 
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National Government would act as all armed forces in the 
world acted in resisting agerression. It has been said that 
in their talk with Sir S ta fib rd Cripps, the Congress • leaders 
suttgested that India’s resistance to Japan would be non-violent. 
“As a matter of fact,” said Pandit Jawaharlal in his reply, 
“non-violence was not mentioned at all.” 

We talked only in terms of armed defence of the country 
/ in co-operation ^vith the Allies. That was the whole basis 
of the discussion. To say in the circumstances that the 
Congress leaders arc thinking in terms of non-violence is 
either to seek consciously and deliberately to discredit and 
malign the Congress or to forget that in spile of the stupen- 
dous influence of Mahatma Gandhi over the Congress in 
other matters, there is the greatest possible diflcrencc between 
them in this vital matter. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal’s exposition of the Working Com- 
mittee's resolution is an efiectivc and conclusive answer to 
British and American critics of the resolution, it is an equally 
effective and conclusive answer to the operative part of that 
resolution itself, namely, that failing the satisfaction of the 
demand, “the Congress will be reluctantly compelled to 
utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 
1920 when it adopted non-violence as part of its policy for 
the vindication of the political rights and liberty of India.” 
This means in plain English that the Congress will then start 
a satyagraha movement on the lines of the movement of 1920, 

On another point, too, the Pandit completely answers 
both himself and the resolution. While he makes the benefits 
of a National Government both in the shape of increased 
production and of increased recruitment to the forces of 
defence unmistakably clear, his actual words make it equally 
clear that a satyagraha movement at the present time could 
^ot possibly lead to the immediate establishment of such 
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contribution in the ^‘New Yorik Nation” on ttie causes ior 
failure of these negotiations. 

Mr. Fischer recalled his long conversation at New Delhi 
on the 24th May with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru whom he 
characterised as “a Prince among men and militant anti- 
Fascist at a time wheri many members of the present British 
Govt — not Sir Stafford Cripps of course, were fawning on Hidcf 
and Mussolini and appeasing Japan” and said, Pandit Nehru 
told him that Sir Stafford Cripps was not a free agent and Sir 
Stafford had spoken of a national government with the Viceroy 
playing the role like that of the British K^ng and noti ntcrfering 
in Government affairs. 

Concluding, Mr. Fischer said, “ If Sir Stafford Cripps 
wishes to find the primary difficulty in Indian situation, he docs 
not have to look so far as India. He need merely look across 
the White Hall to 10, Downing Street.” 

Madame Chiang Kai-Shelc declared at New York on April'. 
15, .1943, that Mahatma Gandhi was “somewhat cloudy” but 
Pandit Nehru was the proper man to throw his weight info 
United Nations’ cause. 

The question of India’s freedom was the current world 
ilem of when and to what extent, said Madame Chiang 
'-Shek. 

She asserted that Pandit Nehru should be freed to throw 
India’s released political weight into the United Nations’ cause 
because he was a man with a world vision. 

She thought that Mahatma Gandhi was somewhat cloudy 
in his thinking and had not a world vision because he was • 
overcome by his restricted obsession for India’.s freedom reg.ml- 
less of world conditions. 

She suggc.stcd that the four great nations — United Statc.s, 
Great Britain, Russia and China — should ta];c the lead in 
forming a Post-War World Council which should eserdse 
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disinterested control of countries that eventually should have 
absolute freedom. 

Madame Ghiahg Kai-Shek declared that the system of 
one-nation mandate conceived in the Versailles Peace Settle- 
ment should be abolished. 

She made it clear that all little countries should have their 
freedom. 

On May 6, 1943, a question was put in the House of 
Commons about the whereabouts of Pandit Jawahax'lal Nehru. 

Mr, Amery was asked in the Commons if Pandit 
Nehru had been transferred from India or completely isolated 
from other Congress leaders. He replied : “ Pandit Nehru is 
under detention in India and is in the company of other 
members of the Congress Working Committee. He is permitted 
to correspond with members of his family on domestic 
matters.” 

Asked if members of the Commons could also communi- 
cate with Pandit Nehru, Mr. Amery, amid laughter, replied : 
“ On domestic matters if they are members of the family.” 

Pressed to say if members of Parliament could communi- 
cate with Pandit Nehru if they supplied Mr. Amery with copy 
of the- letters. Mr. Amery replied : “That is a matter for the 
Government of India.” 

There was another lively debate in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 5, 1943, on India in which Mr. Gove said, 
“Our friends like Pandit Nehru and others are in Jail.” Mr. 
Ammon stated .that the British Government was responsible for 
the mess in India. Mr. Pethick Lawrence called it a disastert 

' The House of Commons debated the famine situation in 
India for five-and-a-half hours. 

After Mr. Pethick Lawrence had . concluded his speech, 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, went fully into the 
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causes of tlie disaster- and placed emphasis on India’s vast and 
increasing population. 

Mr. Amerj' issued a u-arning tliat the task of relief u-as 
no easy one. Every ship released for this purpose was a diver- 
sion from the war effort, then came this hackneyed passage : 
**IVe have all to b.alance against our desire to reduce the 
effects of the famine in India by our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way, indeed, that 
vie shall relieve that strain of the war upon India, which has 
led to tire present distress.” 

- hir. Gove (Labour) s.aid : We have to restore confi- 
dence among leaders of Indian opinion. Our friends like 
Pandit Nehru and otiicrs are in jaif ^Vc should scire the 
opportunity of solving the political problems and we have to 
release the Congress leaders.” 

Mr, Ammon said : “Both blame and responsibility are 
here. It is no good trying to shift it clscwheix'.” 

Sir George Schuster said : “ It w.as a story of half 

measures and vacillation.” He felt the situation had not been 
faced up to .and that the responsibility, which rested in 
London, hnd not been fully discharged. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said : “ Powers now being used 
could have been used with greater effect montlis ago.” 

Sir John ^Vardlaw Milne (Consen-.ative) said : “ If 
there had been a strong Fcdcr.al Government, things might 
have been diflci-cnt.” , 

Sir Alfred Knox said that Governments, which had 
excesses, should be forced to give up their gr.aius to others, 
'flic cause of the present position, he thought, w.is jealousy 
of different provinces to save their own people. 

Mr. Godfrey NiclioUon said : “ It will be tenfold dis- 

grace to us if wc let further tr.agcdic,< of administration occur.” 

Winding up the debate Sir John .\ndcrson, Chancellor 
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of ihc Exchequer made one of ihc most progressive speeches of 
his career. Sir John said: “I am glad to note ih it the 
Government of India arc handling the matter now with great 
vigour and dclcrinination. 

“ I sincerely believe we have reached the peak of the 
inOationary processes which have been going on and tliat 
prices will tend in future to decline- 

“ Action was taken by the Government, as a result of 
which supplies of grain arc now flowing freely into Bengal. 
This process will go on up to the end of this year.” 

On August 11, 1913, a U.S A. Congresswoman paid 
a remarkable tribute to Pandit Nehru. She declared that he 
was a very good and great man with a lofty character. He 
censured President Roosevelt for his deafness to the cause oC 
India’s freedom. 

The New York Congresswoman, Clare Booth Luce, the 
frequent administration critic, addressing a meeting at the 
Town Hall held to commemorate the anniversary ofthc jailing^ 
of Pt. Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi and other Indian leaders, 
censured Mr. Roosevelt for not championing Pt. Nehru. She 
said, “ Mr. Roosevelt is the world’s best informed man so they 
say. He must know that Pt. Nehru is the man so good and 
great and of such a lofty mind and character that he makes, 
most of our own leaders look almost shabby mentally, and 
certainly very shabby spiritually, in comparison. He must 
know that Pt. Nehru’s only fault is his passionate love for the 
Western concepts of political freedom and democarcy. ” 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India League in 
America, offered a resolution calling for the resumption of 
negotiations between the Indian parties and the Indian Govern- 
ment and for the formation of a Provisional National Govern- 
ment and a complete post-war freedom for. India guaranteed 
by the United Nations. 
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On July 8, 1943, Sir Richard Ackland demanded the 
release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the formation of a 
National Government with his support. 

“ The situation in India has deteriorated more than the 
people in this country can realise. Mediation by the United 
Nations was the best way to break the deadlock. To-day that 
hope has gone. ” Thus observed Sir Richard Ackland, a 
member of the British Parliament, leader of the influential 
Commonwealth Party, in an interview with me. 

Sir Richard added, “ The present policy of accepting 
the deadlock must inevitably be disastrous. It is a confession 
of the bankruptcy of the Tory statesmanship. The present 
deadlock can only be broken if a National Government repre- 
sentative of the Indian people is established and empowered 
to treat with the British Government on equal terms. The 
first step to this end must be the release of political prisoneis. ” 
In the course of a manifesto issued by the party earlier it 
was stated, “ If, as the British Government insists, there is no 
practical difference between Dominion status and national 
independence, we arc allowing a sentiment to conquer the 
sense in refusing to allow independence to Indians. To with- 
hold it till the differences of minorities have been resolved is 
equivalent to direct refusal. The Commonwealth 'Party 
believes that (1) all political prisoners in India should be 
released. Secondly, power should be transfer! cd to a govern- 
ment either composed of eleven elected Provincial Prime 
Ministers or formed by Indian leaders such as Sir Tcj Baha- 
dur Sapru, Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Nehru. Thirdly, Britain should make a treaty with this goT- 
ernment making necessary arrangements for control of armed 
forces in India. ” 

On Novemher 15, 1943 Americans .and nationals of 
India celebrated Jawaharlal Nehru’s 54th birthdtiy at a Dinner 
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Meetins held at Ceylon India Inn, 148 West 49th Street, New 
York City. 

Speakers included Christine Weston, author of the recent- 
ly published novel on India — “Indigo. ” And Dr. Syed 
Hossain, the well-known Muslim Nationalist. Sirdar J.J. 
Singh, President of India League of America was the Chair- 
man. 

A resolution demanding the release of Nehru, Mahatma 
■Gandhi and other popular leaders was moved by the Chairman. 
The text of the resolution follows : 

“ This gathering of Americans and Nationals of India 
assembled in the City of New York under the auspices of the 
India League of America to celebrate the 54th birthday of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, resolves : 

“ That the British Government in India be asked to 
Immediately release Jawaharlal Nehru, who is one of the 
greatest champions of democarcy and a crusader against fas- 
cism, totalitarianism and imperialism. 

“ That along with Nehru, other popular leaders® includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, should be released so that their services 
may be utilized in famine-relief work. 

“ That the release of the leaders should synchronize with 
the political settlement in India by the creation of a National 
Government in New Delhi. 

“ That this Government should consist of representatives 
of all parties. 

“ That the breaking of the political deadlock and crea- 
tion of a National Government will galvanize the 390, million 
people of India and will assure them that the United Nations 
are fighting for freedom for all. 

“ That the whole-hearted and enthusiastic co-operation 
of the people of India is vital on the eve of the impending 
attack upon Japanese-controlled Burma under the leadership 
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of Lord Louis Mountbattea. 

“-That the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
. Conference no\V meeting in Atlantic City be requested to give 
India famine relief precedence over other matters and do all 
they can to rush food to India. 

“ That public-spirited Americans be asked to start an 
American Committee for famine relief in India. 

“ That this Committee should raise funds and immedi- 
ately send medicine and nutritious concentrated foods by air 
to India. ” 

Onjanhary 21, 1944, Mr. Leland Stowe brought forth 
a book in America, entitled : Thy Shall .N’o! Sleep. ■ It dealt 
■with China, Burma and India. The Indian National 
Congress could find no more ardent apostle than this crusad- 
ing reporter. His knowledge and sincerity of intentions arc 
considered beyond doubt by all the critics. 

The author served as a corespondent when the Japanese 
overran Hong-Kong, Malaya and Burma. 

Mr. Stowe, describing Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru, whom he 
interviewed during the Cripps period, as a man of grc.it in- 
telligence, having an intangible aura of nobility around him — 
nobility in spiritual sense, says : When asked whether there 
was any likelihood of his imprisonment again, Ft. Nehru .said 
with the curious laughter of a man ■whose spirit is free : “ I 
should put it fifty-fifty chance either way. ” 

Dealing with the American comment on the failure of 
Cripps Mission Mr. Stowe writes : “ Reading those American 

comments in New Delhi, the sum total cfTcct was that they 
formed one loud, impatient lecture delivered by the U.S.A. 
to India's people. It was said : * You have been offered 
Dominion Status and independence. don't yovi take it ? 

Don’t you realise that we Allies arc at war and have not got 
time to discuss the details of the question ? Wijy should ymi 
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i nsist on a large share of responsibility for the defence of your 
own country ? What is this all arguing about the question ? 
The Japanese may hit you any moment. Don’t you under- 
stand that there is no time now to waste for discussing mere 
details of ways and means ?’ “ This is what the American 

reaction sounded like* petulant and childish. The Indians 
had not even the opportunity of replying to the strangley un- 
democratic sermons given by our safe, secure editorial God,” 
Mr, Stowe added,' 

If so, Indians would have answered like this, he says : 
You Americans say that there is no time for discussion ! 
Tut these details will determine whether in actuality we would 
ever get freedom of Self-Government, You say that there is 
no time— but w'hose fault" is that ? Did not we pose this 
question frankly in the first weeks of the war in 1939 ? You 
Americans say we are endangering the democratic cause. Is 
it we who endanger it ? Or is it those who waited so long 
before offering the use of even a portion of democratic Self- 
government ? Our lives and our children’s lives are invol- 
ved and yet the voices of America’s free press chide us for* 
being unreasonable. We^e your Washington, Jefferson and 
the signatories of the Declaration of Independence willing to 
wait until England’s European war was settled ? What 
happened to the Americans then ? We thought you believed 
in true democracy. • We thought you were our friends.” 

Summing up Mr. Stowe says : “ I do not think that 

any objective observer of Grip ps -negotiations can absolve the 
British Government — particularly Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Amery, the Tory imperialists, dominating factors, in London’s 
Government — from the major responsibility of its failure. 
One can grant that India constitutes just about the most 
complicated political, social and religious problem that can 
be found anywhere on earth. • One can grant that Indians, 
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who have never known the responsibilities of freedom of Self- 
Government, are excessively sensitive and are often difficult 
people for the Westerners to deal with or understand. One 
may even grant that Mahatma Gandhi, for reasons with which 
I personally have little sympathy, may have secretly wanted 
to prevent agreement. Nevertheless the British Government 
had all the physical power in India and as a consequence it 
had the chief responsibility for offering the proposal which, 
events have proved, was riddled by several most debatable 
loopholes.” 

Among the errors and abuses, Mr. Stowe mentions 
primarily : “ the maintenance of Amery-Linlithgow continu- 
ance in India Office ; delay in making any offer which when 
finally made was of “ take-it or leave-it ” kind ; the fact that 
Indians were taken into the war without being consulted ; 
ignoring of Chiang Khi-Shek’s intervention ; urging the British 
to give Indians real political power, so that they might rcali.se 
that their participation in the war was not merely an aid to the 
United Nations for securing victory but also a turning-point 
in their struggle for India’s freedom.” 

The echo of foreign Pro-Nehru propaganda was also 
heard in India. Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri rose at Bangalore 
on the morning of January 25, 1944- to realize that Pandit 
Nehru alone could represent India at the tables of forthcoming 
Peace Conference. 

The need for India being represented on the coming 
Peace Conference by men of patriotism, knowledge, tact and 
truly representing the country’s cause was once again made 
by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, delivering a lecture under the 
auspices of the Mysore State Journalists’ ^Association at the 
Intermediate College. 

He affirmed that India was bound to get representation 
at the World Conference and it was their duty to bring p.''es- 
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sure oil the Govcrnnicni of India to sec that (he country was 
represented by true representatives of the people. America, 
Russia and China were continually asking the British people 
‘What about India'? and Mr. Sasiri did not think that 
query would go in vain. Tiic British people, added Mr. 
Sasiri, could not go on for any length of time brushing adde 
this question. 

The present Government of India had no sympathy with 
their aspirations. To maintain the present state of affairs in 
this country, namely, nobody doing anything, was just what 
the Government of India wanted. It was just what the pre- 
sent British Premier and the Secretary of State for India 
wished for, and possibly even the present Viceroy too, al- 
though he had not yet spoken one way or the other. 

Mr Sastri, therefore, asked newspapers to do their duty — 
newspapers that were run in the interests of Indian people — 
to bring the problem in a strong and undeniable form before 
the Government, 

In this connection, Mr. Sastri said that China might 
raise the question of the abolition of colour bar at the World 
Conference, and she would look to India for support. India 
had, therefore, to send in only strongmen having the backing 
of the people to support China in this demand. They could 
not, for example, expect Dr. N. B. Khare and Sir M. Usman 
do this. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru alone were capable^ 
of aiding China in this demand. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, who was released on account of ill-health, early 
in 1945, gave an idea of the life that 'Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his companions were leading inside the Ahmed- 
nagar^Fort, to a correspondent of the “ Indian Express”' 
Madras, on February 15, 1945. , ' ’ , 
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, • Dr. Syed Mahmud : ** The prison is something like the 
close prison tve know— a prison within a prison. The gate of 
the Ahmcdnagar prison opens into the Fort enclosure and 
consists of two long rowsef rooms, ^vilh the gale in front and 
connected at die other end by another*, line of small rooms. 
The first room on the right, as one enters at the gate, is occu- 
pied by Sardar Patel. 

“The order of occupation of the other rooms is as follows : 
second room, Maulana Azad ; third, Mr. Asaf Ali ; fourth, 
'Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who shared it with Dr. Sicd 
Mahmud ; fifth Pandit G. B. Pant ; sixth, Mr. Shankerrao Deo 
who shared it rvith Dr. Profullah Chandra Ghosc ; seventh, Dr. 

■ Pattabhi : eighth, Acharya Ivripalani; ninth, Acharj-a Narcildra 
Deo and the tenth, Mr. Harikrishna Mchtab. The eleventh 
^'oom is the dining room. 

“ There is only one tree in the countyard in front of the 
ixjonis, and this is at the corner near Sardar Patel’s room. 

“ The Sardar has established a reputation for keen 
lunnour among his colleagues and, what is more remarkable, 
his good humour has lost none of its sting. Acharjn KripiTilani 
.continues to specialise in biting jokes. Pandit Nehru'.'? 
^cndiusiasm for gardening has remained undiminished. He 
Jias, at his own cost, obtained flower seeds of all kinds and 
converted half the courtyard into a pleasant garden, digging 
..and manuring it \vith his own liands. 

“ The dining room is the place for all confabul.ation<-'. 
Every week, each one takes charge of all arrangemenf? in 
the dining room. Pandit Nehru is most fastidious in hiving 
.^hc tables and arranging /lowers. TJiough the l.itcheri is 
separate, almost all the detenus would try their imnd .it 
cooking .something or other in the dining room. While Nehru 
•specialises in cooking eggs. Dr. Pattabhi cooks ‘ vippuraa. 

Dr. Mahmud cooked vegetable kab.*ibs in his day, hut .'\ch.iry.i 
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Jvripalani is the master cook, who would even attcnQj)t 
ind make excellent cakes. Deepavali, Dussehra, Ramzan, ^ 
;tc., were duly celebrated with extra dishes. The Indcpend- 
:nceDaywas celebrated with due solemnity in the dining 
lall, which was decorated with flowers and national flags, 
rhe birthday of Jawaharlalji was also celebrated when he 
vas garlanded, and e.xtra dishes were prepared. 

“ Dr. Pattabhi continues to specialise in memory feats* 
de keeps all the newspaper files and would furnish any particu- 
ar item at a moment’s notice. Pandit Nehru, Acharya 
^ripalani, Dr. Pattabhi and the Maulana get down plenty of 
3ooks, but the prize library is in Jawaharlal’s room. 

“ Once a week Jawaharlal used to make Chinese tea in 
-he dining room. 

“ The Maulana is a very poor eater and hence his heavy 
OSS in weight. Dr. Pattabhi has the incorrigible habit ol^. 
jetting up at two in the night and eating something or other. 
Or. Profullah Ghosh ^vas the inveterate spinner, and spun, 
-nough yarn for 16 sarecs while in detention. The other 
■egular spinners are Dr. Pattabhi, Acharya Kripalani and 
H. K. Mehtab. Pandit Nehru spins off and on, and has. 
^ade enough yarn for one sarce for his daughter. 

“ But the most famous item of all is a small coffee club- 
vhich is run uninterruptedly on all nights in the dining room.- 
fhe permanent members of the night coffee club were Pandit 
^ohru, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Acharya Kripalani, Acharya 
l^arehdra Deo and Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant. Otfiers. 
|Oined in occasionally. Every subject under the sun wa& 
discussed in the coffee club. Jawaharlalji was the' most 
vivacious talker. Pandit Pant always impressed hiis listeners- 
with his profound erudition. - ' 

‘ Once or twice Sardar Patel, Mr. Asaf Ali, Dr. Proful 
ah Ghosh and Dr. Syed Mahmud were taken out for medical- 
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examination. They were always taken in a closed lorry, and 
there was a tremendous display of armed sentries evcr>'- 

Where. . . , , 

' “In spite of all restrictions and limitations, the detenus 

thus kept up a strenuous, useful and unperturbed existence/’ 
When month after month passed, and the British bureau- 
cracy turned a deaf ear to the release of Pandit Nehru and his 
companions, Mahatma Gandhi became exasperated with 
his own untimely release. He made a significant remark at 

Wardha on February 27, 1945. i . ,• 

In the course of his concluding address to the Flinduslani 
Prachar Conference, Gandhiji said It is my misforlurc that 

Tam out when my colleagues, Pi. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Maulana Azad, are yet interned. I don’t want them to come 
OTt with flattery. I would prefer their dcat h m jad,-for winch 
I will not shed tears. They have sacrificed a good deal lor 

which I have appreciation.” , , . 

On January 27, 1945, Miss Pearl Buck declared tlwt 

En-land’s relation to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru is a inatlcr or 

the whole world.” That is a rare tribute, not paid as > 

- even to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Miss Pearl Buck, addressing an India-Lcaguc-arrangc 
dinner in honour of Mrs. Vijny Lnkshmi Pnnd.t, sa,d d 

there was a parallel position in Russia m the last war . 

India in this war. She declared that India lost 
"uds war than any other country except China, rernhie 

/- • Ttirli-i last year was the direct result of war. 

famine m ^ .. • j .ug present time, 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell said . P 

I.omlriends in England arc vep. ‘“P;":;" 
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the affair of the United States.' It will not do for England to 
protest against the questions as long as we are engaged as 
Allies in the world’s struggle. Moreover England’s relation 
to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru is a matter for the whole world. 
There is sueh a thing as decent respect for opinions of man- 
kind and it is in the name of that respect we insist upon a 
difference in the treatment of one who is leader of the world 
opinion. 

Daring the San Francisco Conference while Sir Feroze 
Khan Noon attacked Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
bitterly, he — even he — could not help paying an honest 
tribute to the genius of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon turned all guns against Mahatma 
Gandhi and asserted how eould one aeeept the leadership of 
^ man who advised the Allies to lay down their arms before 
Germany and Japan. Sir Firoze referred to the oft-quoted 
saying that Mr. Gandhi went about not wanting “ to accept 
the post-dated cheque of a crashing bank. ” Sir Firoze added 
that “ Mr. Gandhi and his party ” wanted to talce advantage 
of the predicament in which Britain had been placed after the 
fall of Burma, when most of the troops were out of India to 
hght the Japanese in India’s gates. 

One point Sir Firoze said was : “ Mr, Gandhi is a gentle- 
man, whom God alone can understand. ” 

Barring Sir Firoze’s attacks against Mahatma Gandhi’s 
pacificism and repeated references to “ our internal difficulties, 
Hindus, Muslims, Untouchables, Princes and so forth, ” he 
made few admissions which favoured the Indian nationalist 
cause. 

Sir Firoze stated ; “ If you ask me how many people in 
India agree with Mr. Gandhi, that India should be a com- 
P etely free country, I should answer a hundred per cent, 
very Muslim, the Untouchables and all other minorities want 
India completely to be free. ” 
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juKSidaj p}noA\ ipunoQ a\3u pasodojcl oijx ‘uoiutdo |BDiir|Od 
pafjpjrSao JO oAn'cnisssjdni ojoro jpunoj) oAnno^xg a\du tjjo 
oonruuoj nip oi A^n^A i; ipi.n nui tprA\ [osunoo oj ‘sjnpcof 
miipuj ojiAUt OJ juntuujtnAOQ s/jsnfcjvT sifj jo jjoddns pnj 
nip ipjA\ ‘nrodojd njojnanqj j sniut’d pcjo unm SuipBOj otp Aq 
jjqpa'iioiniuoD t: ojinboj tjDtqAV pnA|OS nq oj sumjqojd jgsjS puc 
tinrjuj aq oj wpiunuodo junaS scq nipuj nuinucnui oip uj„ 

•pnilpinj uoiq jou sBq adoq sup ^nq ‘qoojq Suqquinjs 
nntin nqj st iptijAV 'nnsst ]r:uniuuioo oqj jo junuinpjns u uo ssAps 
-tnaip isSnoiuTj nnjSii pjnoAi snpjtjd iiuipui oqj jo sjapunj nq; 
juqj pndoq puq jtinuiujOAoo B/jsnfiqAj sifj juouinpjos jbuoij 
- r.jijsuon V osoduii jo utujqo oj jdtunjjE ue jou si stijx ,, 
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®!H JO pAo.Tddu gqa oj lopfqns gq 'gsjnoo jo ‘||rA\ snigiuiuioddE 
Jpqj qSnoqj ^s.igpug[ juDnilod qjiAs uopuqnsuoo jgyc pjgug^ 
-JOUJPAOQ gqi Xq pgjggps gq a\ou prA\ sjgquigui ‘j3Aodjojaj 
•S.UEJJB ufiipjoj spipuj JO auguigSmtuiu gqj quAv pgSjEqg 
oq os(E piA\ uuipui UG giiqA\ ‘suGipuj gq ouin 3?jy gqj joj quv 
sjgquigj,\r guiopj put: gguGui^q gqi puG ucipuj Xpjpug isouijG 
oq jjTM 3 j ’nigaiujgAOQ-jps 03 pGO.i gq3 uo oouGApn gjiuggp -g 
3ugsgadgj ‘gsqt’g.! noX ‘hia\ ipunoQ gAiinogxg A\gn u qgng ,, 
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pgsodojd os|G si j j 'jgqiugjy aG,\\ sg uoijisod siq uiGjgj ppoA^ 
oqAv ‘jgiqQ-ui-agpuGUiuio;3 gqj puG Xo.igDi/\ nqj aoj jdggxg 
‘[lounoy uGjpui Xp.iijug in: gq pjnoA\ ji jnji -uonnjnsuoo 
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JO Sj.iujsjp :>t !3 3 lrfo^.d aip jo sSunaj^ins Xia’ui puc spoop 
snouojS .^i JO pjc 3 t{ OAt!i{ I -uioqj ojcimtuSuoa x ‘osnco ajqou 
smi's ;it{i -toj SiiptjSsj oac pun :qSnoj oqA\ ‘Xjuunoo oqi puu 
'3:)tiiA0jd oqi JO ojdosd oip ‘suozpp .loqioiq snouauina Xui oj 
protj Xiti A\oq OKjc j '.^Jjunoo oqi jo uiopaojj aqi joj ssAq jpqj 
p:»Dt{tjnr<: oq.u sjAuntu ssaptninp asoqi oi pnoq Xiu Avoq j ‘Suoja\ 
.10 jqSij oJOA\ uouiX-ntmoD Xm joqjoipw ‘aq Xnui Xaqj jaAajcqA^ 
3nq ‘sStnnoddnq OKoqi ;o spnjap ijnj sqj A^ouq 3011 op j 
'oJ-nt 3 ^oSnv’ ur pouaddcq qortj.u sjuaAO oq 3 JO aiu spuimaj „ 
'njqaj^ J*P” 33 ,x ponupooo ,/Xnp-oj msnisnqjua jno;^ 

'uitq .OAiaoaj 01 UEAvtjqg puBuy 

pajDaqoD puq qoupn iiuptoqinS agjci v jUEjsnpujpx ui Sujssajppn 
n.Tqajsj pqjRtinA\t!f ijpwvj ptcs t/jaipq Xra sojjyuoD Avouqonq 
3n poAiaoaj OAnq • j qoujAv auo aqj jo Xup-oa ova oj uoatS 
OActf noX rpjt{A\ uotjdooaj aqj puy “ 3 ! or aAarjaq jsAau : peap 
Ft JO paqsn.ro uaaq scq ssajSuoQ arp X-es a|doad aruog „ 

•Xnqtuog ut 

jaaw 01 inoqc sga\ qarqAv aajiimtuo;^ Suppo/^ ssajSuoQ aq3 

Xq pajaptsuoa Xpip sga\ 31 ipun uv{<j qaAG/^\ ai{3 uo uoiuido 

XoG ssajdxa oa pauipap aq anq ‘pcap jou paqsnjo jaqaiott sga\ 

s?ajf?uoQ pqa acqa pajcpop aq qoujAv ur ‘gl oonf uo pBqGqGpy 

3G OFcapj jaajG qoaads asjp srq paaaAipp njqaj\j 3ipuG<j 
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■japca uoptaps uiJoa'Suoj g asjGui 01 papuaaut ajG siGSodojd 
3uasajd aqa puG ‘uotinps tuuaaur aSuGj Suof g jo aqSp asoj 
OAGq auauiujaAOQ s.XasafGj/^ sijx Jou j jaqapu qGqa JGap aarnb 31’ 

aijGui 03 3 UGA\ j ■3UG3Jodu3j asoui aqa sr ^SG3 p.ijqa aqx 

•paAaiqoG aq 

ucD 3 uaiuoa.TSG qans qaujAv Xq sueaui aqa ‘ajqjssod ar quiqa auacu 
-ujaAOQ aqa jo sjaqtuaui aqa uaqAv 'japisuoa 03 ‘X|p.TiqjL 

•aojoj. oauj aqSnojq 

puG uodn paajSG aq ugd uopnapsuoa auauGuijad Avau g ‘31 
JO auojj uj auauidopAap jGA\- 3 sod jo sqsGa piojjuGui sqr j[g qatAV 
Gtpui qspiJa JO auauiujaAoo aqa uo Xjjgo da 'Xipuoaag 
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Secondly, to carry on the Government of British India 
with all its manifold tasks of post-war development in front of 
it, until a new permanent constitution can be agreed upon and 
brought into force. 

Thirdly, to consider, when the members of the Govern- 
ment think it possible, the means by which such agreement can 
be achieved. 


The third task is the most important. I want to' make 
it quite clear that neither I nor His Majesty’s Government have 
lost sight of a long range interim solution, and the present 
proposals are intended to make a long-term solution easier. 

Pandit Nehru delivered his first speech after release at 
Allahabad on June 18, in which he declared that the Congress 
was neither crushed nor dead, but he declined to express any 
opinion on the Wavell Plan until it was duly considered by 
the Congress Working Committee which was about to meet 
in Bombay. 

“ Some people say the Congress has been crushed or is 
dead : never believe in it. And the reception which you have 
, given to me to-day or the one which I - have I'cccivcd at 
Lucknow confirms my belief,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
addressing in Hindustani a large gathering which had collected 
at Anand Bhawan to receive him. 


“ Your enthusiasm to-day,” continued Pandit Nehru, 
“ reminds me of the events which Ijappencd in August 1912. 
I do not know the full details of those happenings, hut 
whatever they may be, whether my countrymen were riglit or 
wrong, I bow my head to those daunilc.ss martyrs who sacrificct 
their lives for the freedom of the country. I also bow my h^i 
to my numerous brother cjtjzcn.s, the people of the prowiwc, 
and the country', who fought and are fighting for the s-une 
noble cause. I congratulate them. I have heard of the glonov 
deeds and many suficrlng.s of the people of the distric-s 
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Ballia., Azamgarh and Gorakhpur. I pay my warm tributes to 
them. Their suflcrings, their sacrifice.': and bravery \vi!l constitute 
a chapter by itself in the history of our battle.” 

Pandit Nehru referred to the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Gomniittc and said, ‘T admit that one 
chapter in the history of the fight for Indian independence 
has ended- and with our release a new chapter has begun. Much, 
however, still remains to be written. We have pledged ourselves, 
to attain independence for ilie countrv. And we shall have to 
fight till we attain that objective. Tlic mere release of the 
seven of the members of Congress Working Committee, in itself, 
therefore, docs not smoothen the way of our cherished goal, 
of independence.” 

Pandit Nehru also referred to the Wavcll Plan but 
declined to say anything on it. “It was not that I have not 
formed my opinion on the plan. I have,” said Pandit Nehru. 
“But it would be unwise” he added, “to say anything unless I have 
exchanged my views with other members of the Congress 
Working Committee.” He also indicated that it was the 
privilege of the Congress President to give the views of the; 
Congress. 

Concluding, Pandi^ Nehru paid tributes to the part playcdj 
hy students in the national struggle. “I am moved to see 
these children and their display of such enthusiasm,” said 
Pandit Nehru and hoped “when they grow into manhood they 
yould witness the birth of New India.” 

On June 21, 1945 at Bombay, Pandit Nehru expressed hi& 
view that the Wavell Plan might succeed. 

“ We are seeking an interim agreerhent and much can be- 
agreed upon that could not be accepted permanently,” Pandit 
Nehru explained! 

The interview exclusively for the. Associated Press of 
America, was given after he led a parade through the city along 
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streets jammed by massed hundreds of thousands of crowding 
cheering spectators. 

From the parade, he rode, to the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Krishna Hutheesingh, wet, rhud-stained and plastered \\ith 
flower petals from scores of garlands which had been hung 
around his neck in such profusion that he had to lift them off 
repeatedly. 

At Mrs. Hutheesingh’s home on Carmichael Road, he 
was welcomed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. They Iiad not seen 
each other since that memorable night in August, 1942, when 
they were whisked off to separate detention camps. 

Emerging from the elevator leading to the Hutheesingh 
apartment, Pandit Nehru took one quick glance around, waved 
at his daughter Indira with whom he liad travelled from Allah- 
abad and then hurried to Mrs. Naidu who arriving earlier had 
waited to see him. They hugged each other grinning happily? 
then strolled into a living room, where Pt. Nehru rolled out 
of his pockets an assortment of /t/iai/i/or yarn, flower petals, and 
a wad of hundred-rupee notes which an enthusiastic supporter 
had crowded into his liand during the parade. 

^ DIFFICULTIES FACING CONFERENCE 

Despite his rain-soaked clothes, he sat down to talk to this 
correspondent who had last seen him at the August Conven- 
tion in 1942 before he was arrested. 

With nearly a dozen members of his family and fiiends 
sitting around, Pandit Nehru outlined his views on tlie Con- 
ference and on the difllcultics facing it. 

He stated at once, as had been stated by other Goiu'tcss 
leaders, that any effort to limit Congress representativci to 
Caste Hindus was wholly unacceptable. The Congr«<, lu- 
said, could not send representatives to the Simla Conference 
with such a restriction. 
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He felt that the issue would not be allowed to rise to 
defeat the more important purpose of the Conference, which 
was to get some form of a more nearly representative gov- 
ernment in ofiicc. It was understandable, he said, that the 
Congress might want Muslims in the Council who represented 
those many Muslims who supported the Congress. He said 
there were many Musiim>^ w-ho did not follow the League, 
although he estimated that the League had grown in strengih 
in recent years. 

Nevertheless, he said the League always seemed to bo 
strongest where the Muslim minority y/as smallest. Where 
the Muslim population was nearly equal to the Hindu 
population, or exceeded it, such as in the North-West Frontier, 
there he said, the League w'as least strong. 

" If only League Muslims were appointed on the Coun- 
cil, all the Muslims who voted for Congress candidates in- 
years past would be unrepresented,” he said, 

“ The same would be true of the many Muslims in the 
North-West Frontier, who do not follow the League and in 
Bengal and in the Punjab.” 

“ But such issues could be dealt with at the Simla Con- 
ference without great difficulty,” he said. 

He emphasised that after all the Conference was designed 
only to set up an interim Government to operate until the 
elections, could be held. Elections, he said, would give a basis 
for a recasting of the arrangement reached on the basis of 
strength of the various groups shown up in the voting. 

He predicted that if elections were held now, the Congress 
^3^jorities in the provinces would be very large. 

He said it was likely that more Muslim League candi- 
dates would be elected than were chosen in 1937. He asked that 
It should be recognised that the situation in India was a peculiar 
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Eituation which tended to emphasize communalism because 
other t5'pes of activity bad been suppressed. 

It must be remembered,” he said, “ that India has 
been living under military and police government, u'cr Since 
L outbreak of the rebellion of 1942. The situation shruld be 

viewed as similar to the situation in Europe where rcs.slancc 
groups have been held underground until only recently. 

In India, he said, a rapid change could be expected as 
economic and other factors arose to draw public altcnuen 
' away from strictly communal connicts. 

Ft Nehru said, the Communists had solidified their posi- 
tion after the ban on their opfcrations had been lifted. 

It cannot be overlooked, he said, that many of thttv corn 
ent leaders are becoming old. He mentioned hlahatma Gam hi, 

who is in his seventies and Mr. Jinnah, ^^ho is in Ins siMus. 

Blithely he included himself as in the generation ■' that is going 




The latter comment v.as bound to surprise a good many 
Indians who long looked upon Nehru as die leader cl tt.c 
younuer mind in the Congress. In part this attitude 

4m -rew out ofthc period when his father It. Mott La! 

L dominant figure in tiic Congress and Jawahar Lai was Utc 
voungonc. U also reflects the youthful admiration tor hr. 

<rdn4y left-wing tendencies. 

Turning again to the Conference Nehru .<au. .t v-j- 

iikclv that the Government w-s prompted in par. to i.ui i. 

u c of the ptoblcni racing then, ui.h the -uim to . . 
nfeiuthe near .ruturc of huadmis of tnousan.Is b..,. 

xoldicr.«. 

..T,i,r,„;icli..d.-,-M.es,i.i.”tli.ttM O-oerinM- 
much popular l.arlm,:; as pn-sirfe p ■> 
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said, but insisted that at least among the officers and non- 
commissioned officers there was much nailonalistic sentiment. 

“ Many entered the army with the intention of learning 
to fight, so it would be useful if the time should come,” Pt. 
Nehru said, with a trace of a smile. 

Despite his own comment that he was among the genera- 
tion that was. passing out,” Pt. Nehru still reflects the vigour 
with which he went into detention nearly three years ago. He 
is thinner and his cheek-bones stand out more sharply. His 
hair are a trifle thinner as Mrs. Naidu teasingly pointed out. 
But the glow remains in his eyes. 

Of his period in Ahmcndnagar fortress, he said, it ^s'as the 
best jail he ever had been kept in, although he did not grow 
enthusiastic about it. For the first time, he said, there were 
electric lights. Tlie rooms were fairly large. The food con- 
tinued bad almost to the end, which perhaps explained his 
thinness. The main reason for the bad food \vas the cooking. 
No outside cook could be retained, because whoever did the 
cooking had to become a prisoner along with the rest. The 
result was, he said, that a man who had never cooked before 
took over the job. In very recent months, he said, a better 
ccok came. 

The Working Committee members ate their meals to- 
gether and could meet when they wished, but had no visi- 
tors. 

“ I didn’t see a woman or even a child during the entire 
time at Ahmednagar,” he said. 

During his imprisonment he wrote a book on India, 
partly autobiographical, read much and exeicised regularly. 
With the others, he kept a garden. ' 

After his release from Almora Jail high in the Himalayas, 
Pt. Nehru said he could not resist the temptation to go still 
igher, so on his first day of freedom he set out for a family 
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cabin at Khaliv, where he spent a night and half a day sleep- 
ing or listening to the birds in the pines and deodars and 
thinking quietly. After that he naade his way by slow stages 
to Allahabad, where he remained for a night, tlicn set out for 
Bombay. 

On June 22, 1945, Pandit Nehru gave his views on many 
current and conflicting problems of the day, such as the policy 
of the Communist Party of India, Indian Army, August 
Revolution, Bombay Plan Black Markets, etc. 

Regarding August Revolution, Pandit Nehru said 
he did not defend the actions of the people involved 
in the disturbances but the normal reaction of an Indian 
would be to say: “To hell with any one who tries to 
push us out of the tvay. Violence or non-violence, it is 
more important for people to show courage than to be 
kicked and harried about by an individual or authority. If 
• the British Government again launches an attack on us, it will 
be met and met by every man who is attacked. It may he 
etbytenor a thousand. Man may take it lying down. A 
nation which submits to this kind of treatment is a dead na- 
tion. And I do not want my people to be a dead people. 
And therefore, if .such a thing is done it must be resisted.” 

Regarding the Indian Communists he said : 

“Fundamentally, Communist policy is not from the stand- 
point of the country where it functions, but from the st.ancl- 
point of Russian foreign policy. I have every sympathy for 
Russia and the great advance Russia had made but from many 
points ofvicvs', I do not think a nation’s policy can he bound 
up by the Russian foreign policy. The general question is 
whether their policy has been injurious to the cause of India.” 

Pandit Nehru quoted instances of actions taken by great 
countries when faced w’ith great national and international 
issues simultaneously such as Russian Non-aggression Part with 
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Dermany and British policy before the start of the war ^ and 
said : “ Whenever there is a conflict between international 

and national policies, the national policy wins. If that is true 
of the great free countries it is infinitely more so in the case of 
a dependent country like India.” 

When the Pandit was pressed to say whether the Com- 
munists had not been pressing a Congress-League understand- 
ing and the release of Congress leaders, he said : “ The 

Communists missed the chance of a life-time in India during 
the last two or three years. They would have made them- 
selves an enormously powerful party if they had functioned 
somewhat differently. At a critical moment in India’s 
history, it was difficult to be neutral, but they went to the f 
other side. They may be right but the approach was wrong. 

Regarding the Indian Array he said : “ It is a very fine 

fighting force, wherever it has a chance it has done exceeding- 
ly well. But I am convinced in my mind that it would have 
done infinitely better if it had been given national colouring. 
'National sentiment is bound to have influence.” 

Pandit Nehru said that during the Cripps discussions he 
asked Sir Stafford Cripps : “Ifwearcin charge of Govern- 
ment, our first job is to infuse national spirit in the Army and 
make the soldiers feel they are a National Army and make 
India feel that this is our Army fighting for freedom and 
democracy and the freedom of our country.” 

Pandit Nehru had also told Sir Stafford that their first 
job would be to remove the barriers that isolated the people 
from the Indian soldier. And Sir Stafford replied : “ I am 

afraid that cannot be done. It is not a National Army. It is 
not an Indian Army, it is an Indian Sector of the British Army 
because the Indian Army is an Indian branch of the British 
Army.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he asked Sir Stafford : “ What 

about an Indian militia And Sir Stafford had replied that 
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was a matter for the Commander-in-Chief. Even the militia 
have to function under the oGmmandcr-in-Gliicf. Pandit 
Nehru said that when they use the word mercenary it was not 
used in a disparaging sense of the^ Army itself, but as a legal 
technical name. 

BOMBAY PLAN 

* Referring to the Bombay plan the main feature about 
it was that it puts forward a picture of big changes in a 
relatively short time. The plan should be judged by the 
extent it would raise the standard of life and the health of 
the people. But the main question was what was the authority 
that was going to run it. The very best plan if run by wrong 
persons would do harm to the country. 

REGARDING THE BLACK-MARKET 
Pt. Nehru said : “ Where there is a foreign Government 

of an authoritarian type, it docs not attract the better type of 
persons. There is moral degradation of a vast number of 
people, ofTicial and non-official. According to the \Voodhcad 
Commissions report, l)lack-markctccrs made a rift of Rs. 
1,000 for each of the 1,500,000 people who died during the 
Bengal famine. 

It passes one’s comprehension how anybody can be so 
inhuman and callous. I do not kill even a small insect but it 
would give me the greatest plc.asurc if all the big profiteers con- 
cerned were hung by neck till they were dead.” 

• Referring to Subhas Chandra Bose, he .said : When 

I V, -as in Calcutta in 1 9 12 there was talk of Subhas Gliarulra 
Bo c leading an Indian contingent of liberation against Indki. 
And I was .asked what my attitude v.-ould be. I said, ‘I 
vdll oppose liirn and fight him because he is coming untier 
Jap.'incic aurpices and other Japanese control and more for 
thr .idv.mrage of Japan than for India.’ Subhas Jloie ’.vas 
quite v, rong in his melhod.s when he thought that he could 
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achieve the freedom of India with the help of the Japanese.” 

Pandit Nehru did not directly reply to a question 
whether in the event of the new Government coming into 
being, it would permit Subhas Chandra Bose to come back ’to 
India. 

On June 24, Pandit Nehru gave his opinion about the 
San .Francisco Conference and British imperialism which is 
likely to torpedo all hopes of international peace and pros- 
perity. 

“ It is obvious that there has been a wide desire to* 
evolve the foundations of peace and a just world order but the 
basic problems which can ensure a world peace have not been 
tackled by the San Francisco Conference,” said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in an interviev/ with V. G, Natarajan of 
the Associated Press of America. 

“ The obstacles in its way have been great and, I am 
afraid, they have not been overcome at all. Perhaps some- 
thing has been done which may prove helpful, ” added Pandit 
Nehru. 

“ It is true that the reality of to-day demands a recogni- 
tion of the position of the big pOM’ers. Nevertheless, the 
positions of other nations should not be ignored or subordi- 
nated in the way it has been done. Great Power rivalries 
seem to be continuing and inevitably the small nations will 
tend to group themselves around this or that great power,”' 
he said. 

“ The objections raised to the use of the word ‘ indepen- 
dence ’ in the resolution recommending dissolution of colonies 
and dependencies revealed the ruling motive of the great 
powers. If there is anything that can cause turmoil and. 
conflict, it is this desire to hold on to colonies and dependen- 
cies. The colonies and dependencies will not willingly subrhit 
to this position,” opined Pandit Nehru. 


/ 
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” The major political parties in Britain stand on tlic 
same platform and are indistinguishable as regards India. 
Unless a radical change takes place among them, we can have 
no deal with them,” said Pandit Nehru, when questioned on 
British elections. 


The rank and file of the Labour movement, he said, 
belonged to the progressive camp, but they arc hardly repre- 
sented in the leadership. 

Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that labour might win 
in the elections. And so it did. 

Commenting on thcBurm.a whitepaper, Pandit Nehru 
said that it seemed to be a completely unsatisfactory document. 
If the British Government dcsir.cd to meet the w'ishes ol the 
Burmese people, it will have to revisvj its policy. 

Mr. Nehru gave as his brief formula for the prc.scrvation 
of pe.ace in the post-war world, “the elimination, as far as 
po.s^ibIc ol political and economic conflicts between countries 
and an equitable international order to orgmisc international 
relations. 


“ It is obviously {•sscnlial,” he pointed out, “ that such 
an order be bated on the national heecioin of varion.s' counlric’; 
itu'olved, and that no country .should have a scn.se of alien do- 
mirjruion and suppression. 

“ It .seems also necessary that some kind of Intcrfiabonai 
Police 1‘orcc be organised, but there is gr.ave d.angvr of such a 
force beittg exploited by the dominant Powers to thrlr own 
adv.antngc. Rca.litiej: have to be fac' d to-day, and the reality 
is tlic outstanding pordtiou of some gjcat Powers. 

“ 1 think it would have been belter, front every poittt of 
view, to give a far bigger status to the smaller pmvcr.s in atty 
international settlement. Otherwb'*, the small Powers in fe.T 
and fcir-dtfence, will group thrmrekT? arnimd each big 
Power, and big and ho*'S!!c blocs might fare each other.” 
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Asked in view of the imminent genial Action jnjri- 
tain what he expected of British Labour, Mr. 

“The British Labour Party dots represent various pr g 

forces in Britain and, therefore, I wish it suc-ss in Jhe 
tions. But under the present Jaders of 

just nothing to India. It whil exUbit not only 

that party make references to ^ amazing insensitive- 

colossal ignorance of this country u 

ness to the dominant feelings of India. oeonle in 

Mr. Nehru , said that he 
Britain, both among the intellectuals an 

hadgreatsympathyfor Indian to ^ 

tTmion — 

expression occasionally to pious platitu es. . + 0 ' 

“ This applies to all the major parties, and certai y .. 

their leaders,” he declared. Presi- 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru was called 

dent Azad to attend the meeting o VVavell Plan. 

•Committee for because Gandhiji’s 

■Simla was literally mad on Is. Jullb htm-sc 

■ heir • and one of the most dynamic Over 

India's youth. Pandit Nehru arrived o" 8_ 

10,000 people greeted this J ^ communism 

he declared that progressive socia sm and not 

was a solution for India’s econmic 1 s, Po^press nominee 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, number one Congress 

' for the proposed All-India Executive America 

interview with Mr, Stewart Hens ey o solution for 

atSimla advocated “progressive socialism "as a sola non t . 

India’s multitudinous economic ills. tv,p 

w Pi Nehru who is considered to have the 

■However, rt. iNenru whl. „ „ , if 

greatest chance to become Member for x ern 
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the Council is created, discounted Soviet influence on India 
and described the recent American comments that India 
would look more and more to Russia for inspiration and 
guidance as considerably wide off the mark. 

“ While vague socialistic ideas arc popularly admired in 
India, and Russian achievements — especially in the central 
Asia and in war — have greatly influenced Indian op'nion, 
communism as such is no great force in India at present,” 
Pt. Nehru said. 


Pt. Nehru pointed out that the Communist Party in 
India is stronger and better organised tlian ever since it has 
been able to function legally in the past three years, but 
even so its numbers and influence arc most limited. Com- 
munists have done good work both in the Bengal famine and 
elsewhere but having opposed the gcner.tl trend of the national 
movement they have created a barrier between themselves tand 
Indian nationalism which grc.aily lessens their influence oul- 
.sidc their own .sphere.” 

Wiiilc Pt. Nehru envisaged progressive socialism for 
India, he said, “I imagine a great deal of individual freedom 
ana initiative would still be left. In any large scale planning 
b) st.itc which seems inevitable if progress is to Ire rapid, 
.some measure of state control and direction is necessary and 
it is diffjcuU to .say how far this rvill go in tfic initial .stages.” 

Pt. Nehru ernpha'-ized, however, that state pl.anniitg 
witiunii real national government would mcivlv be conlinue.- 
Uon of foreign domin.'uion. lie s.ud that “ India is an out- 
st.Tuding r.xatnple of long-arrested development due to itnnv 
citiefly Britnh econotiue .and jrolitic.il control and the 
remit hrs*- hei-n .t continuinv crisis on land and in ituhn’.ry 
i'*adiruT to prngrev.ive irnpoverldun^m of tlv“ p- rple.” 

Siriffth'* rapid pr.igfetn rff new •'tate w.ruhi re-pure 
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“ welcome co-operation of advanced countries especially 
America in supplying capital goods and exports,” Pt. Nehru 
said. " But India from long experience of economic domina- 
tion is most sensitive on this subject and would resist anything 
leading to the creation of powerful foreign vested interests ” 

The Simla Conference failed, as its doom was expected 
by every body, on the communal rock of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Wavell Plan exploded high into the air. On July 14, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave his reactions to the situation arising 
from the failure of the Simla Conference. His speech is a 
marvellous political document and -gives in a nutshell the 
entire political difficulties of India on the thorny road of 
attaining freedom in the past, present and the future. He 

said : 

\ 

“ I am naturally disappointed that all this effort should 
have ended in this way. But having become through many 
experiences a somewhat hard-boiled politician, I am not 
terribly dejected about anything. 

“ What really distresses one is not just the result or want 
of result of this conference but the background in which our 
problems are usually considered. They somehow resolve 
themselves into some aspect of the communal problem. 

“ Fundamentally, the communal problem as well as 
many other problems, if y'ou analyse them, become a kind of 
conflict between medisevalism and modernism, between the 
mediaeval outlook and the modern outlook. Obviously, it is 
not a question of a seat or a job here and there. 

“ The Congress represents more than any other group 
the modern outlook, politically and economically, and if I 
may says so, nationally and internationally. The Muslim 
League or any, other communal organisation inevitably not 
only re^esents the particular claims of a group but repre- 
sents them in a mediaeval contest. 
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“ Politics considered in terms of religious communities is 
wholly inconsistent with both democracy and any modern 
conception of politics or economics. There lies the real rub. 
To give in to tliis raediieval conception is to throw back the 
whole course of development in India, political and economic, 
and trv to build a structure which docs not fit in with the 

f 

realities of to-day in any department of life. You can never 
ignore realities for long and if you try to do so, you do so at 
your peril. 

“ That is the essence of the communal problem, so far 
as I am concerned, and not a question of services or jobs or 
anything else, and India will have to decide not to-day, 
but to-morrow or the day after, whether it is going to be a 
democratic modern country or an undemocratic medireval 
country. The latter choice is really ruled out because it 
just cannot be done by any country to-day, 

“ I'hc normal choice for countries to-day is not between 
medirevalivm and democracy but what might be called just 
political democracy or something more, that is, economic 
democracy also, wliicii means socialism in some form or 
other. 


“ At the back ol all these .superficial r.onflicis which arc 
sometimes represented by individuals are, of course, impcrsoiial 
forces at tvnri;. Lord ^\avcll, for in.siaiicc, occupies a leading 
position ar. Viceroy and no doubt hir. personality counts, 
-dr. GandJii (yf the Congress Pre.sideni also occupies Ira^iing 
positions and '.vhat they may say or do couiu.s. So af-o .Mr. 
Jinnah. But behind all these individuals .arc tho.se irnprrsunai 
Torres which both control and push on thor.e iiKhviduah, 
Lord Wav’cll ultimately must function within the Uniils of 
Briti>h policy. Coitgrcr.mcn must function within the litnit'; 
of Indi.an nationalism and Indian independence. What Mr. 
Jinnalifs tsrgcs and limitations arc I am not competent to 5.iy. 
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So, it is not a question really of individual bona fides in the 
matter but the conflict of impersonal forces, primarily the Bri- 
tish power in India and Indian nationalism and, secondarily, 
certain mediaeval urges in India plus various fear complexes 
and modern progressive tendencies”. 

A Canadian correspondent asked if Pandit Nehru’s point 
was that basic British policy in India was to hang on to power 
in India at'any cosr, and that if there was a conflict British 
policy must be .in opposition to Indian nationalism. 

Pandit Nehru replied there was a fundamental conflict 
between British imperialism and Indian nationalism, but 
circumstances and many new factors changed that policy. 
“ I do think that the world situation as it is to-day and as it 
' will be tomorrow is exercising a powerful pressure on British 
policy to come to some terms with the Indian people. These 
terms they would like to be as favourable as possible to 
British interests in India. This is natural, but I think they 
must realise that the old order in India cannot possibly 
continue, even though Mr. Churchill would like it to- 
continue.” 

“ I do not mean,” Pandit Nehru said in reply to a 
further question, “ the average member of the Muslim League 
is mediaeval. I think there are many progressive people in 
the Muslim League, who once the lid of mediaevalism is. 
removed, would become political radicals.” 

“ It happens in the circumstances of to-day that certain 
questions have been made to cover up and obscure all the 
really important political aud economic issues in the country. 

, That happens sometimes. 

“ What are the important issues, after all ? The first 
issue in India is the agrarian problem. Allied to it is the 
industrial problem. You cannot solve the land problem 
without solving the industrial problem. They are locked and 
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intcr-lockcd into each other. These are fundamental questions 
\vhich apply to the Hindu and Muslim alike. The misfortune 
is they get covered up by prejudices, which, however super- 
ficial they may be, become formidable obstacles at the 
moment. 

" The so-called communal problem in India has no deep 
roots. By that I do not deny its importance at the present 
stage. It is very important but it has nevertheless no deep 
roots and, therefore, I do not think that a solution of it wUl 
take a long time once it gets going, because immediately the 
medireval lid is removed, the real problems of the day come 
up, and they have no application to Hindu or Muslim as 
such.” 


Pandit Nehru referred to the attitude of the people in 
the Middle East countries and said although these people had 
sympathy on religious grounds with their co-religionists in 
India or elsewhere, there was no appreciation or tindcnstand- 
ing of this conversion of politics into a choquci-board of 
religious communities. He also invited foreign coi respondents, 
in particular, to suppose what would happen if America, for 
inst.ance, was divided into electoral consiiiucncies for Catho- 
lics, Methodius, Jews and various other CUtiisuan ar,d other 
sects. “ Vou c.nnnot imagine any elcmocralic systetn being 
brea-d o!i such a thing. Vet, that is uiiat is happetting in 
Inul.i lu-<lay. Inevitably you produce ronditiotts in avhich 
each conumsniiy with 5t'! t.epaj ate rlrctorates ihtiihs in tnins 
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separate nation. Such a thing may develop. But the real 
thing is, to-day it is beside the point to talk about nations as 
such. The modern tendency is for the idea of a nation not 
to be confused with the idea of a state. The biggest countries 
to-day are multi-rational ” 

" If it pleases Mr. Jinnah to consider himself as belonging 
to a separte nation, there the matter ends. He can call 
himself that. But it dees not solve any problem. Even 
supposing therb are two, three or four nations in India, the 
problem is how are they to get along together ?” 

How are the fears of the Muslims to be disarmed ? asked 
a correspondent. 

’ " You cannot disarm fears,” Pandit Nehru replied. 

“ Fear is a complex for which you require Psycho-analyti- 
cal treatment. It is an odd thing that it has been said by 
some prominent members of the Muslim League, though not 
by Mr. Jinnah himself, that the Muslims are far stronger and 
more powerful and if British rule was not there, they could 
dominate others. On' the other hand, they talked of fear of 
being dominated by the majority. It is absurd to talk of 
anyone dominating eighty or ninety millions of people. The 
whole idea is fantastic. My plan of thinking is entirely differ- 
ent from Mr. Jinnah’s.” 

What is the way out ? was the next question asked. 

" There may be many ways oiit,” Pandit Nehru replied. 

“ Obviously one way out which for the moment is not 
available is for the third party to retire from the scene, either 
actually or theoretically. I mean there should be no question 
of the third party imposing its 'will ; and other parties should 
realise they have to face the issues themselves without that 
third party. Then they will face realities. Or in the alterna- 
tive obviously, a very desirable alternative — other parties 
should pull together. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Warrior Statesman 

If Jawaharlal admires Mahatma Gandhi warmly, 
Mahatma Gandhi also praises Jawaharlal with equal fervour. 
The practicability of one and ideality of the other have gone 
to make a perfect whole in the political field of India. 
Mahatmaji has paid a handsome tribute to his “ heir, ” calling 
him a warrior with the prudence of a statesman : — ■* 

“ In bravery he is not to be surpassed. Who can excel 
him in the love of^country ? He is rash and impetuous, say 
some. This quality is an additional qualification at the present 
moment. And if he has the dash and the rashness of the 
warrior, he has also the prudence of a statesman. A lover 
of discipline, he has shown himself to be capable of rigidly 
submitting to it even where it has seemed irksome. He i s 
undoubtedly an extremist thinking far ahead of his surround- 
ings. But he is humble and practical enough not to force 
the pace to the breaking point. He is pure as the crystal, 
he is truthful beyond suspicion. He is a knight sans per, 
sans reproche. The nation is safe in his hands.” 

The Russo-Japanese War was the first to stir up the 
enthusiasm of Jawaharlal and every morning found him 
deeply studying the newspapers. It was the victory of Japan 
in the Russo-Japanese War that evoked in him the first 
stirrings of nationalism. He, more than once, dreamed of 
battles in which he fought sword in hand, for India, to free 
her from foreign bondage. The fighter had begun to emerge 
from the chrysalis of domesticity. 

1918 was the heyday of Pandit Motilal Nehru — Jawahar- 
lal s father. Majestic and imposing. Pandit Modlal Nehru 
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was delivering his presidential address at the Political Confer- 
ence of the United Provinces at Lucknow. A solemn silence 
pervaded the Conference Hall as the House was listening in 
rapt attention to Pandit Motilal. The Pandit gave expression 
to his distress and disappointment at the doings of the British 
Raj but his (Pundit MotiiaPs) faith in its bona fidcs seemed to 
abide. His advice to his countrymen was that they should con- 
tinue to place faith in the Britishers. The stillness of the Hou'C 
was suddenly broken by a solitary dissenting note “ Qijesiion.” 
The audience was taken aback and Motilal Nehru paused. 
“Question, svho questions me ?” hc asked in surprise and .anger. 
“Qilcstion !” again came forth from thesame quarter and people 
turned round and saw a well-dressed youth, who had sc.trcdy 
passed his boyhood, sitting calmly. This youth with sparkling 
eyes and well-chiselled features was none else but Jawaharla! — 
Motilal’s son — the then coming man of India. 

“ My feeling about Jawaharlal is nothing but that of Jove 
and admiration,” says Gandhiji. He further says, “ in courage 
and patriotism none can . c.xccl Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Possessed ol a soldier's daring and a statesman’s wisdom, he 
is pure as crystal. He is truthful beyond doubt and brave 
without a blemish.” 


An eminent Chinese publicist has aptly summed up the 
' whole thing “ To-day, the picture is this : the people listen 
to Nehru ; Nehru listens to Gandhi and Gandhi listens only to 
God. The inter-play of these forces uili bring a free and 
independent India.” 


Socialism, it seems to birn, does not fit in with the 
ideologs* of the Indian N'atiotuil Congress, 
fervent love for socialbtn, he uill not 
thereby create difiicuhica in the wav 
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That is why he feels that it should be possible for all who 
believe in Swaraj to join ranks even though they might differ, 
on the issue of Socialism. 

/ ' 

I ^ 

Pandit Jawaharlal is instinctively and temperamental h' 
unfit to think in terms of communalism. He holds that the 
communal problem is an artificial problem and that, “ -It is 
the creation of interested men at the top, who live in hope 
of office patronage and seats in Councils, and does not affect 
the masses. ” The real solution of the problem, he is convinced, 
will only come “ when economic issues affecting ah 
religious groups and cutting across communal boundaries 
arise.” ^ 

' Jawaharlal is essentially scientific and fundamentally 
rationalistic in his attitude to most questions. Once a Socialist 
expressed surprise that Jawaharlal did not preach against^ 
’ religion, although he was known to be a Socialist, To that 
criticism Jawaharlal’s answef was clear and straight. Socialism 
' and religion — by religion he meant religion in its higher and 
true sense — were not antagonistic. If, on the other hand, 
religion meant a certain set of dogmas and rituals, then 
Socialism which was scientific, shorn of all metaphysics and not 
dogmatic, was opposed to religion. 

Rapid ' industrialisation is the need of the country and 
the Pandit believes that this is the best way of combating 
poverty and of raising the standard of life of the people. 
He is of the opinion that ih&'Khadi and Village Industries 
programme have a definite place in the present economy 
of the nation. He looks upon them, however, more as 
I “ temporary expedients of a transition stage than as a 
solution of our vital problems. That transition might be a 
long one and in a country like India, village industries might 
well play an important though subsidiary role even after the 
achievement of industrialisation, ” 
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Tiic Swaraj Ja-waharlal wants for India is a Panchayat 
Raj in which all people in the country', not only a few at 
the top or the middle, will have equal shares irrespective 
of caste, creed, clan, community or sex. Swaraj and Independ- 
ence arc to him only means to an end, not the end itself ; 
the end is the removal of poverty and the promotion of a 
of affairs wherein people may be enabled to lead good 
and happy lives. 

No bird can fly with one wing and no enlightened nation 
can afford to keep their womenfolk steeped in superstition 
and ignorance. In India too women have an important part to 
play. To them he addresses thus : “ In India the people arc 

somewhat overwhelmed by the political struggle. So far as 
women arc concerned, they could not entirely think of the 
political problem They have to think also of their own 
disabilities. Whilst incy have to sha'c with men in tlie struggle 
for political freedom, they will have to bear ihc whole burden of 
their emancipation. Individuals mi'^iit sympatiilse 
with them and help ihein, but still theirs wilt be the task of 
fi ’liting, not so mucii pf;rh.aps actual opposition, though of tliat 
there will be enough— but tremendous inertia which is far more 
dnugcrotis, ” 


! iw thing', he dislikes most arc e,vploit<uion, cruelly and 
people who, in the name of God, truth and the public good, arc 
l)usv frathering liurlr ncus; and the thin-s he likes inont are 
majestic tnnuntains Hmpid water of running brooks, laupucr 
of childcrn, good couverr-ation and little lovely birfls. Jarvahar- 
dV. Mrongen p dm is hr. ivmragr. Of ph .sira! cour.tgc he Jias 
sa unhrmte,! - tori and his moral cotnage isaimo-st unique. lie 
■fltcvei rn convcftmg .'’ud rmiqueiing npp uterus, but h'- rarclv 
•mmouri them. Hr do-, not IHievc in crnplosing the .-.u-et'- 
honeyed %wud^ ar.f! Uh rH'rr-hing candour ii proverhir,!. He h .a 
u.ai-Hy u irrt lumter and hi', burning ronih.attvc -spirit '.hinr^, through 
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sharp and strong language, but he is never unsportsmanlike and 
never hits below the belt. 

He is not fond of oratorical flashes, his speech is slow 
and delivery halting. But the fibre of his voice and his manner 
of diction are so charming that people feel inspired while 
listening to his speeches. On account' of Jawaharlal’s pleasant 
personality his utterances appeal to the heart. The intonation 
which he infuses into his polished Urdu speeches make an 
already delicious language so exquisite that the audience never 
feel bored. When he speaks in English, one often wonders 
whether a native of England could have an equally perfect 
manner of speech. It is soft, gentle and harmoniously attractive 
to the ear, ' 

Once at a meeting of the Congress Committee Session in 
Calcutta, he w'as very annoyed at the delay in printing the 
abstract of accounts and the resolution to be brought forward. 
He reproached his secretary who was responsible for this ; he lost 
his tempe^ ; but it was noticeable that the secretary smiled at 
his chief’s irritation, knowing how summary that storm was. 
As soon as Jawaharlal’s exasperation subsided, he smilingly 
, remarked to the A. I G. G. “ The press has not sent any 
of the printed slips, I have not even the resolution in front of 

me, so you all just amuse yourself as you please — sing,, dance 
or recite.” ’ 

During the last election campaign, he travelled over one 
_ ak,h of miles, in twenty-two months and reached almost every 
village in IrTdia. He used vehicles ranging from bullock carts 
to aeroplanes. Once he made 150 speeches in one ‘w’eek. 

He is a dauntless hero and in him Indian patriotism and 
nationalism have reached their highest water-mark. Endowed 
Wit unique energy, marvellous driving force, remarkable 
mental^ alertness, his sincerity is transparent and he is an 
em odiment of self-sacrifice. He is a doughty champion of 
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ttic Indian people and his fervid message goes fortli to all of us 
like a clarion call. Thus he said once : 

“ \Vc worked for' the dawn but the long night has 
continued, and it may continue — how long I do not know. 
Many of us now in the vanguard of the nation’s fight may not 
live to see the dawn. But the dawn will come. Meanwhile, 
the torch has got to be kept burning to light the path. And I 
want to know how many brave arms are there amongst you to 
take this torch from iny falling hand. Be worthy of the 
charge.” 

In international sphere he has gained the esteem of other 
people. His foreign policy has received added importance. 
\Yha.t he said forms the subject of table-talk cverywvherc. 

Referring to president Tai Chi Tao, who came to 
participate in Eastern Group Conference held at Delhi in 
November 1940, he wrote 

” India and China have represented throtighout the ages 
two distinct and dccp*rooicd civilis.aiions and cultures, each vciy 
diO'erent from the other and yet with numerous eonunon 
fe.'iturcs. Like all ancietit countries, they have gathered round 
them ai! jsn-.nncr of dcl rls in the form of old custom .and 
ir.aditiofi which hinder growth, but undrrne.atii this mr-i of 
nr ’ke'.s material (here lies the pure gold tiiat has kept them 
goitig for aii tiie-c ages. Not all the dcstr.nrialion ami 
rni .for tunes that have befallen both India and CItina ]j.;ve 
mckf-d this golfkm iove wbidr m.idc them gji-al in the past asu! 
v.iiitti even to-day gives stature to them. 

” For many jears now-, and nto;c c:petia!iv for tin- l.t'.t 
three ve.uj and more, China h.as br<-n going ihtnur.ii the 
orrlctl of fire. Ilow can we nieatute the imrnea''tirab;e sufirf Jng 
rjfthe Chir.e«c petiple, inv.adrtl ami attack' d ijy :m ttntwriahu 
aejpewnr, bombed Iti tbrir fitiet night after sught .atit! made to 
' fftte alt the horci rs <jr ntcdetn war by a istrt r.tt‘- gouer 
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London has sunfcrcd greatly from bombing during the last two 
or three months. But what of Chungking that has had to face 
this bombing for years now, and yet live.s ? We cannot measure 
this suffering nor can we measure the determination and epic 
courage which has faced these disasters and suflcrings unmoved 
and unbent. In the magnificent story of the Chinese people 
from the dawn of history to to-day there arc many glorious 
periods and fine deeds. But surely the past three years will 
stand out even in that great record. These yeans ha%'C been 
years of swift transition from the past to the present and 
preparation for the future that is to come. Tlic dross and 
debris arc being burned away in the fire of a national suffering 
and tlic pure metal comes out. We in India have had our 
own share of trials and tribulations and arc likely to have much 
more of it in the near future. So nations who arc slothful and 
who have sunk into subjection arc made again. So China and 
India are being rejuvenated. 

While Jawaharlal is all sympathy for the downtrodden 
countries, he has nothing but honest disgust for the war- 
mongers of Europe. Thus he wrote on the eve of the Second 
World War : — 

" Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the West, and has^ 
become the parent of aggressiveness, intolerance and brutal 
violence. All that is reactionary seeks shelter under that 
name — Fascism, Imperialism, race bigotry and the crushing of 
that free spirit of inquiry which gave the semblance of greatness 
to Europe in the nineteenth century. Culture succumbs before 
its onslaught and civilisation decays. Democracy and freedom 
are its pet aversions and, in its name innocent men, women, 
and children in Spain are bombed to death, and fierce race 
persecution takes plaice. It was nationalism that built up the 
nations of Europe a hundred years or rhore ago and provided 
the background for that civilisation whose end seethes to be 
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drawng near. And it is NationaHsm which is the driving 
force to-day in the countries of the East which suffer under 
foreign domination and seek freedom- To them it brings unity 
and \itality and a lifting of the burdens of the spirit which 
subjection entails. There is virtue in it up to a certain stage ; 
till then it is a progressive force adding to human frerdom. 
But even then it is a narrowing creed and a nation seeking 
freedom, like a person who is sick can think of little besides its 
own struggle, and its own misery.^’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru has been quick to notice the reactions 
of Indian masses to psychological relation between nationalism 
and internationalism : — 

“ Perhaps nothing is so surprising in India to-day as this 
anxious interest in foreign affairs and the realisation that her 
own struggle for freedom is a part of the world struggle. And 
this interest is by no means confined to the intelligentsia, but 
goes deep dovm to the worker, the petty shopkeeper and even 
to a small extent to the peasant. The invasion of hlanchuria 
.T*'^pan caused a svavc of .sympathy for China, and Japan 
which had so far been popular with Indians, began to be dis* 
liked. The rape of Aby.ssinia by Italy Avas deeply felt and 
rfisented- The tragic events of Central Europe produced pro- 
found impression. But most of all India felt, almost as a 
personal sorrow, the revolt against the Republic of Spain and 
the. invasion of China, with all their attendant horrors, Tiiou- 
sands of dcrnomirndons were held in favour of Spain and China 
and out of our poverty we extended our helping hand to them 
in the shape of food and medical rnissions. 

Tliis reaction in India was not due primarily to 
humanitarian reasons, but to growing rc.alisatiotl ol trsr 
sigtiific-ancc of the conflicts in tlic world, and to an intelligent 
seir-irucre.t:t. We saw in Fascism the mirror of the itnpefialhm 
from v.'hich we had suffered, and in tlic growth of kasciitn 
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we saw defeat for freedom and democracy, for which we 
struggled with our long experience of British Imperialism,’ we 
distrusted the assurance so often given, of British support of 
collective security and League of Nations. 

“ Because of this we followed, perhaps with greater clarity 
than elsewhere the development of British foreign policy, 
towards co-operation with the Fascist powers, and our opposi- 
tion to British Imperialism became a part of our opposition 
vto all Imperialism and Fascism. 

“ To this British foreign policy ,we were entirely opposed 
and yet as parts of the empire, we were bound by it. By 
resolution, and public declaration we dissociated ourselves 
from it, and endeavoured in such ways as were open to us to 
develop our foreign policy. The medical 'mission that we 
sent to China or the foodstuffs that went from India to Spain 
were our methods of asserting our foreign policy and dissociat- 
ing ourselves from that of Britain. We laid down further our 
line of action in the event of World War breaking out. It 
was for the people of India to determine whether India would 
join a war or not, and any decision imposed upon us by Britain 
would be resisted. Nor w’ere we prepared on any account 
to permit our resources to be exploited for an Imperialist 
War. 

“ The Indian Nationalist Movement has stood for many 
years for full independence and severance o f our tie with the 
British Empire. Recent events in Europe have made this an 

urgent necessity for us We must control our foreign policy, 

our finances and our defences, arid h^e perfect freedom . to 
dev elop our own contacts with other countries.” 

Jawaharlal, like a general, was irritated to find the 
Muslim League lagging behind when India embarked on do- 
and-die struggle for independence in the dust-cl ouds -of the 
European War. The cowardly attitude of Mr. Jinnah and 
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his chickcn-hcartcd camp-followcrs broke the best hopes of the 
young Indian hero. Thus he writes in a plaintive tone ; — 
“The position of the Muslim League has been cleared up 
beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. We had welcomed 
the League’s acceptance of Independence as its objective three 
years ago and the widening of the basis of its membership. 
But we were soon to realise that the old politically reactionary 
outlook held the field still. Under cover of communal propa- 
ganda, the Muslim masses were prevented from realising 
this. We arc not for the moment discussing the communal 
demands of the League. They may be right or wrong. It is 
conceivable for a person to be a communalist and yet an 
ardent believer in political freedom, though at some stage or 
other, a conflict will arise between these two loyalties. The 
Congress lias often erre.i in the petty issues of politics, l)ut it 
has alvmys .shown an unerring instinct whenever a major issue 
.arose. The League, on the other hand, has a remarkable 
record of being v.'rong on the major issue;, though it may 
ocrasionally be right on .some trivial matter. 

“ It is a tragedy tiiat at this supreme crisis in our national 
history, the League should h.rvc sided with full-blouded reac- 
tion. We do not believe that many of its own members agree 
with this auiiudc. We arc certain that the Muslim snarH-s arc 
firm adheicius of Indian freedom. In some commiina! matter 
tlie League may r.'pre''cnt them, hut it certainly docs not da so 
in niattcrs political.” 


Jaw.iiKukil li.'!’, a cli-ar-cttt visiffu .alujut the ilfTr.-icr policy 
of Inds.s. it is scaslh whiie tfj untler''t.tti<l this young stair on.'in 
on a'.aucr which bar beets the tnog tir.hli'.h jr irt of Briti'ih 
ir.iperlrdiun. P.indit Xehni mUshe’U Itis arguments about 
Ittdia'.s dff'-t'.re as f.jUov.s 


“ .'V war pohig. tor a nattosi muil inevitably rir'.t taS'.e into 
the tierenee of th“ rounirv. Itttli.t mutt f-r-l tlia; 
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slic is taking part in her own defence and is preserving her 
nwn frccdona as well as liciping in the struggle for freedom 
elsewhere. The army have to be considered a national army, 
and not a mercenary force owing allegiance to someone else. 
It is on this national basis that recruitment .should take place, 
so that our soldiers should not merely be common fodder but 
fighters for their country and for freedom. 

“In addition to this it will be necessary to have a large- 
scale organisation for Civil Defence on a militia basis. All 
this can be done by a popular Government. 

“ Even more important is the development of industries 
to supply war and other needs. Industries must develop on a 
vast scale in India during the war-time. Tiicy must not be 
allowed to grow in a haphazard w'ay, but should be planned 
and controlled in the national interest and w’ith due safeguards 
for workers. The N.itional Planning Committee can be of great 
assistance in this work. 

As the war progresses and consumes more and more 
•commodities, planned production and distribution, will be 
organised over the ^vorld, and gradually a world-planned 
economy will appear. The capitalist system will recede into 
the back-ground, and it may be that international control of 
Industry will take its place. India, as an important producer 
must have a say in any such control. 

“ Finally, India must speak as a free nation at the Peace 
Conference. We have endeavoured to indicate what the war 
■and peace aims of those who speak for democraev should be, 
-and ip particular how they be applied to India. '1 he list is not 
•exhaustive, but it is solid foundation to build upon, and an 
incentive for the great effort needed. We have not touched 
upon the problem of a re-organisation of the world after the 
War, though we think some such re-organisation is essential 
aud inevitable. / 


1 
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* “ \Vill the statesmen, and peoples of the world, and 
especially of the warring countries, be wise and far-seeing 
enough to follow the path we have pointed out ? We do not 
know. But here in India, let us forget our differences, our 
Leftism and Rightism, and think of these vital problems that 
face us, and insistently demand solution. The world is 
pregnant with possibilities. It has no pity at any time for t le 
weak or the incfTcctive or the disunited. To-day, when nations 
fight desperately for survival, only those who aic far-seeing 4.n 
disciplined and united in action will play a role in the historj 
that is being made.” 

Unlike JMahntma Gandhi, Jawaharlal encourages interest 
in and progrcis of science, because he knows that science is 
vital to India of to-monow : — 


“ Who indeed can afford to ignore science to-day ? A. 
every turn we have to s'^ck its aid, and the whole f.ibric of tlu. 
world to-day is of its making. During the ten thousand ycarj- 
of human civilisation, science came in with one vast^ sweep n 
century and a half ago, and during these 150 ^ears it provet- 
morc revolutionary' and explosive than .anything that had gone 
before. We v,'ho live in this age of science live in an envirois- 
ment and under conditions which are totally different from 
those of the prc-scicntific age. But few re:i!i'>c this in its coni 
pictcncfs, and they seek to undcrsta.nd the problems ol to-day 
i)y a rcfercj'icc to a yesterday that is dead asicl gone. 

“ We have vast problems to face and to s-olvc.. 'I hey- will 
not be solved by the politiciati alone, for they tn.i; not hasc 
the '-ision or the expert knowledge : iliey wid not !»• b^* 

the scientists alone, for they v-all not have the power lO <h» so 
or the lareer outlook winds takes evervthisig into its ken. They 
c.an and vdfl be y-'4vrd by the cn-opcratioss of the tv.-o for a 
wdl-drfine.l anti definite rofjal objective. 
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'‘Tiint til'iccsivc is Jirrrs^.nry, for u'ijlmiii it otu cflorts arc 
vain and ttivial ami lack ro*<^riJinaiin!i. \Vc liavc seen in 
So\’ici Rtissia, hnv.' a consriomly-hrlti objective, backed by 
co-ordinated efiorl can cliantte a batkward rotnitry into an 
advanced indtnannl State, with an* rvcr*risinj; standard oF 
living. Some snch mcthoil v.r. shall have to pursne if we arc to 
make rapid progress. 

“ The pteafrst ofour pr<»!ijents is that of the land, but 
intimately ci<nnectcd \vitl» it is that of Industry. And side by 
side with these go the social services. All of these will have to 
be tackled together and rO'tndijj.itc<l together. Tltb is a. vast 
undertaking, but it will have to be shouldered.** 

Jawaliarlal is in favour of .a ^‘Forward Policy ’* like th.nt 
of Russia, l>\ji he, is jiyi blind to the peculiar conditions 
prcwailing in India : 

" I recognise, however, that it may not be possible for 
a body constituted as is this Xaiional Congress, and in the 
present circumsr.'inces of the country to adopt a full Socialistic 
programme, 

“ But we must realise iliat the philosopliy of Socialism 
has gradually permeated the ciiiire structure of .society the 
world over, and almost the only points in dispute arc the pace 
the methods of advance to its full realisation. India will 
have to go that way, too, if she seeks to end her poverty and 
rncquality though she may evolve her own methods and may 
^dapt the idea to the genius of her race,” 

The true civic ideal is the socialist idea, the communist 
ideal. It means the common enjoyment of the wealth that 
rs produced in nature and by human endeavour. That ideal 
only be reached when the present social structure is chang- 
e and gives place to Socialism. Jaavaharlal is strongly attrac- 
te towards Communism. He feels that the only reasonable 
^nd scientific explanation of history is the Communist one. He 
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docs nol approve of many things that have taken place in 
Russia. Nor is he a Communist in the accepted sense of the 
world. But taking everything together, he has been greatly 
impressed by the Russian experiment. 

It aims at social reconstruction based on an elimination 
of profit motive. The Socialist approach is the approach of 
Man-;. It is away of looking at past and present lustoiy. 
How will Socialism come ? You .say th.an it is not li'xly to be 
achieved by the nnivcrsal nniionali.sation of the instruments of 
production and distribution. Must it not involve the ending 
of the profit and acquisitive motive ? And docs it not involve 
the building up of a ncv.' civilisation on a din'erent basis from 
that of the present ? It may be that a '^rcat deal of private 
initiative is left ; in some matters, cultural, etc., it must be 
left. But in all that counts in a material sense, nationali'/.ation 
of the instruments of production and distribuiinn seems to be 
inevitable. There may be half-way houses to it, but one c,an 
hardly have two contradictory and confliciing processes going 
on side by side, d’hc choice must be made and for one v.ho 
aims at Socialism there ran only he one choice, Jnwaharlal 
say.s : — 

“ 1 think it is possible in tiicory to establish Socialism by 
democratic means, provided tjf course the full democratic 
procesi is available. In practice, however, there arc likely to 
be gre.ai difTicuities because the opjionetus of Sorialism v/ill 
reject the democratic meihod when they tec iheir po'arr thtra- 
lcne.d.”“— (/nmii (he p. 5r»2b 


How is this to he .ivoirlerl f The dcmo.'.r.tlic inrtiKxl has 


m;my tritinspiis to its credit, but Nehru dn-j. ;ttu ktmw 


VilC 


tlwr 


it h;vs set succeeded tc, ttu d/mv a ro-itlict abusjt the very ba-s:,- 
strut lute <n'‘ the Slate or tifsorirtv. Wh'*!-. thi*. oiw'iiuti .niw'- 
the yrouu <.n elags which ecuuf<th tii- State y.nv.ri- not 

vnliuiiarjh, f ivr It tip, be* .m*e tt;r- rnaioiitv tlcmamb. it. 


%^r 
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have seen enough examples of it in post-war Europe and the' 
decline of democracy itself. Obviously no Socialist trans- 
formation can be brought about \vithout the good-will, or at 
least, the ^ passive acquiesence of the great majority. He 
says ; — 

- “ We do not fight for Socialism in India today, for we 
have to go far before we can act in terms of Socialism, but 
Socialism comes in here now to help us to understand our pro- 
blems and point out -the path to its solution and to tell us the 
real content of the Swaraj to come.” 

But before Socialism comes or can even be attempted,^ 
there must be political Independence. That remains the big 
and all-absorbing issue before us and whether we believe in 
Socialism or not, if we are serious about Independence we must 
join forces to wrest it from unwilling hands. But for us it is 
rightly said the political issues dominate the scene and ■without 
Independence all talk of Socialism or any other radical change 
in our economic system is moonshine. But there could be no 
Socialism ^vfithout independence, and all of us have therefore 
to concentrate on the latter. 

“ When everything is changing,” says Nehru, “it is well 
to remember the long course of Indian history. Few things in 
history are more amazing than the wonderful stability of the 
social structure in India which withstood the impact of 
numerous alien influences and thousands of years of change 
^nd conflict. It withstood them because it always sought to- 
absorb them and to tolerate them. Its aim w'as not to extermi- 
nate but to establish an equilibrium between diffcirent cultures. 
Aryans and non-Aryans settled down together recognising each 
other s right to their culture and outsiders who came, like the 
Barsis, found a welcome place -in the social order. With the- 
corning of the Muslims the equilibrium was disturbed, but 
ndia sought to restore it and largely succeeded. Unhajjpily- 
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for us, before we could adjust our differences, the political struc- 
ture broke down, the British came and we fell.” 

Great though was the success of India in evolving a stable 
society, she failed in a xdtjl particular point, and because she 
failed in this, she fell and remains fallen. No solution was found 
for the problem of inequality. India deliberately ignored this 
and built up her social structure on inequality and we have the 
tragic consequences of this policy in the millions of our people 
who till yesterday were suppressed and had little opportunity 
for growth. Says Jawaharlal Nehru : — 


“ To-day in India there is absolutely no cultural or racial 
difference between the Muslim and Hindu masses. Even the 
handful of upper class Muslims in North India, who perhaps 
think themselves apart from the rest of the country, bear the 
impress of India on them all over the place and arc only super- 
ficially Per.daniscd. Would any of them be more at home or 
more in harmony \nih their surroundings in Pcr.«ia or Arai)i.a or 
Turkey or any other Lslarnic country ? *’ 


India’.s frecdotn affects each one of us intimately atnl 
v.c arc apt to look upozi it as a thing apart and unconttcclcd 
v/'th world events. Issscntialiy, this is an econoniie .‘irug rle. 
with’ huni’or and want .as driving forces, although it paM on 
nationalist and other drcs--s. Ind.a’-s immedi xte goal e.m 
(lirref^rc only' he considered in terms of tiir etuling of tlw r\T>* 
loitation of her people. Politically, it must mean inuVp'n ient'*' 
and th*' ses'erance of the llriiisli I'ontunniots, whh'h meat.’'- 
inqwnriU>.t dominion ; emnotnie-diy and sos-j djv it nuts'; mr.ifi 
tlw ending of .nil rpech'il^ class privilrge; .tsnl vrj-c J Ititeres**. 
'Phis can on!'.' 'w dour by the devoting tif dw gre\t s»--trd 
it'.terf-'Us f»3 Jtidi.n. A ineir prnrrss of chnr.ging otfriat-, oi 
‘ Isidianhatiou ^ as it is called, oftdvSfig .i hi.ds tdli’ e to att 
Irultan inucad of an iat'dhhman, far. sto S', hat-~V'*f 
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for us. It is the system wliich exploits the masses of India that 
we object to and wliich irtust go before any effective relief 
comes to the masses. 

’The outstanding feature of British Rule was their con- 
centration on everything that went to strengthen their political • 
and economic hold on the country. Everything else was 
incidental. If they built up a powerful central government, 
and an efficient police force that was an achievement for 
which they can take credit, but the Indian people can hardly 
congratulate themselves on it. “But,” says Nehru “ we must 
see the wood and- not get lost in the trees. We must realise and 
we must make others to realise, that it is no longer possible to 
deal piecemeal with the great problem, for the freedom of India 
is one and indivisible.” 

India will never accept any position in an Empire by 
whatever name it is called. India is a great nation and a 
mother country which has influenced in the past vast sections 
of the human race in’ Asia, she is not a colony offshoot of 
another nation, growing to nationhood. She wants to live in 
peace and friendship with all nations in the’ w^orld and she 
is inevitably drawn to her neighbours with whom she had 
had thousands of years of cultural contact more especially 
to China and Burma in the East and Iran and other countries 
of the Western Asia. 

Again and again Jawaharlal reverts to the ideals of 
Socialism : — 

“ India means the peasantry and labour and to the 
extent that we raise them and satisfy their wants, will we 
succeed in our task ? 

“ We have to decide for whose benefit industry must' be 
run and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that 
the land produced is not for the peasant or the labourer who 
Work on it ; and industry’s chief function is supposed to be 
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to produce millionaires. However golden the harvest and 
hca\^' the dividends, the mud huts and hovels and nahcdnc.ss 
©four people testify to the glory of the British Empire and of 
our present social system. 

Our economic programme must, therefore, be based 
on a human outlook and must not .mcrificc man to money. 
If an industrv’ cannot be run without starving its workers, 
then the industry must close down. If the workers on the 
land have not enough to cat, then the intermediaries who 
deprive them of their full share must go. The least that 
every worker in field or factory is entitled to .is a minimum 
wage which will enable him to live in moderate comfort 
and human hours of labour whicii do not break his strength 
and spirit. The All Parties Committee accepted the principle 
and included it in their recommendation. I hope the Congress 
will also do so, and will in a'ddition be prepared to accept 
its natural consequences. Further that it will adopt the 
wll'knov.'n demands of labour for a better life, and will 
give every asristance to it to organise itself and prepare 
iljclf fi>r the day when it can control industry’ on a co-operative 
basis. 


Whither India? Surely to the great human go.al of 
social and economic equality, to the ending of .all exploitation 
of nation by nation and class by class, to nation.al freedom 
within the frame-work of an international c j-opemtive socialist 
world federation. 


AU thete are piorrs hopes till we gain power and the 
rr.al problem, therefosT, before us is the conquest of power. 
We sliail no* do ro by subtle reasoning or argument t>r 
lawyers’ quibb-les, but by the forvi!’.;.’ of ranctiont to 
rnbvfe the jjaii&nV. ’ajlL To that end tins Omeress must 
addfr;-* itietr. 


t 
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' “ Our programme must, therefore, be one of political 
and economic boycott. It is not possible for us, so long as 
we are not actually independent, and not even then 
completely, to boycott another country wholly or. to sever 
all connection with it. But our endavour must be to reduce 
all points of contact with the British Government and to rely 
on ourselves. 

We must also make it clear that India Mull not 
accept responsibility for all the debts that England has 
piled on her. The Gaya Congress repudiated liability • ta 
pay these debts, and \vc must repeat this repudiation and 
stand by it. 

“ Such of India’s public debt as has been used foJ 
purposes beneficial to India, we are prepared to admit and 
pay back. But we wholly deny all liability to pay back 
the vast sums which have been raised so_ that India may 
be held in subjection and her burdens may be increased, 

“ In particular, the poverty-stricken people of India 
cannot agree to shoulder the burdens of the wars fought 
by England to extend her domain or consolidate her 
position in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions 
lavishly bestowed, without even proper compensation, on- 
foreign' exploiters. 

“ We cannot command success. But success often comes 
to those Mho dare and act, it seldom goes to the timid who 
are ever afraid of the consequences. We play for high 
Stakes ; and if we seek to achieve great things, it can only be 
>'ough great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late, 
none but ourselves can stop us from high endeavour and 
from Writing a noble page in our country’s long- and splendid 
history.”— World, pp. 36, 37, 38). 

The land problem is the oustanding ' question of India 
and any final solution of it is difficult to see without revolu- 
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tionars' changes in otir agriculture and land system. Feudal 
relies and the big landlord system arc hinderanccs* to 
development and will have to go. The tiny holdings averaging 
a fraction of an acre per person, arc uneconomic and 
wasteful and too small for the application of scientific mcthotls 
of agriculture. Large scale state and cnllertivc or co- 
operative farms must be established instead, and tliis cannot 
be done so long ns the vested interests in laud arc not 


removed. Says Nehru : — 

“ Fundamentally we have to face the land problem, and 
the problem of unemployment, which is connected witli it. I 
thinl: that nothing short of large-scale collectivist or co-operative 
farming will deal effectively with the land question. These 
WTctchcd small holdings will then disappear. I'roduction will 
grc.atly increase and many other benefits will follow, hut 
unemployment woidd not he affected thereby. Tn fact, by 
.scientific fiirming it is possible that unemployment might even 
increase a little, as far as direct employment on the land is 
cone.erncd, though Indirectly other avenues of cmplovrn'*tu 
would l>c opened up. In order to provide employment we 
must absorb people in industri.al development, in cottage 
industries, in big machine industries, and in the enormous 
dcs'riopmcnts of the social services, such as education, hygletse 
and sanitation. *rh'*re .are praeti>-ally no social servu-es i:> India 
•o-day. The d-velop nen'. of indtisTv and the laud svmdd 
have to planned ns .a wlmle ; it c.annot Ijc dealt v.(th ttj 
‘■‘.•tinns. If one tfjej to tnefde one p irt. fm-"- finds ’'orneth.ng 
left over wjjich otw eann K pro-.-j-Je for. 'f r.e sv’.rde b iso sfurntd 
he, in rnv opinion, not the profit tnotlvc, lint pm fucing fo: 
!:’‘*5;np*!on, b-rasjs- if’.ve pro luce for pioSjt the rc<u!t ;i thn; 
'c fimplv (dttt the {Tftri.e;*, ; *A’e ea-nn'U '"•It tiw g.so !s ?}-"•’,> ti'- 
r.o m-n; 
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nothing at all. We should organise on the socialist basis, 
machine industries and cottage industries. The cottage 
industries must not be such as would be likely to conflict with 
big industries because then they would collapse, but I think 
there will be plenty of room for the growth of cottageindustries 
for a long time to come, simultaneously with the growth of big 
industries. If big industries are not developed on capitalist 
basis, they will deal with the essentials which are required and 
there will be no needless waste of energy. If all these things are 
taken together, I imagine we might go a little way towards 
the solution of the various problems that confront us. I cannot 
see any movement in that direction under present conditions.” 
— {India and the World, pp. 258-259.) 

The Indian States i:epresent to-day probably the extremist 
type of autocracy existing in the world. They are of course, 
subject to British suzerainty, but the British Government 
interferes only for the protection or advancement of British 
interests. It is really astonishing how these feudal old world 
enclaves have carried on with so little change right into the 
twentieth century. 

“ Many of their rulers apparently still believed in the 
divine right of kings — puppet kings though they’ be — and con- 
sider that the State and all it contains to be their personal 
property, which they can squander at will. 

“ It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they are but the 
products of a vicious system that will ultimately have to go. 
One of the rulers has told us frankly that even In case of war 
between India and England he will stand for England and fight 
against his mother country. This is the measure of his 
patriotism.” — {India and the World, p. 28.) 

We are told now of jhe so-called independence of the 
States and of their treaties with the paramount power, which 
are invaluable and apparently must go on for ever and ever. We 
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have recently seen what happens to intcrnationnl treaties and 
the most sacred agreements when they do not suit the purpose 
of Imperialism. We ha%'c seen these treaties torn up, friends 
an'd allies .basely deserted and betrayed, and tiie pledged 
word broken by* RngJand and France. Demorracy and 
freedom were the sufferers and so it did not matter. But 
when reaction and autocracy and Imperialism stand to lose, it 
docs matter and treaties, however moth-eaten and harmful for 
the people they might be, have to be preserved. It is a 
monstrous imposition to be asked to put up with these treaties 
ofa century ago, and in the making of wlnch^ llic people had 
no viocc or say. It is fantastic to accept the people to keep 
on their chains of slavery impo.scd upon them. We recognise 
no such treaties and we shall in no event accept them. {Unity, oj 
India pp. 31, 32.) And the only people who have a right to 
determine the future of the Statc.s must be the people of those 
States. {India and the World p. 29). The only final authority 
and permanent power that we recognise i.s the will of the 
people and the only thing that counts ultimately is the good 
of the people.— (£/«/(>' pf India p. 31). 

The Chief drawback in India is Communalism, Tlnissays 
Nehru : — 


“ Gommunatism is csiciitially a hunt for favours from the 
third party --the ruling power. The coinmunaliit ran only 
think in terms of a contstui.aiion of foreign domin.atlon .aru! hr 
tries to make the ben of it for his own particuhr group, Urlrte 
the foreign pow.-r and communal argument! and demamls 
fall to the ground. Both the fotrign power and the cornrnun.a!- 
istj, as leprc'^e.nung som* uppT-da'.s grou,o!, w.mt no 
rtvntial change of the political and ecotumuc striicime ; both 
ate interested in the prc.servatiort. and augmeruation of thejf 
vntr«l intcfoti. Bej.njte ofthis, leO’.li ratsrso; t.scllr tls'* real 
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•solution of these would upset the present social structure and 
divest the vested interests. For both, this ostrich-like policy of 
ignoring real issues is bound to end in disaster. Facts and 
economic forces are more powerful than governments and em- 
pires and can only be ignored at peril. 

“ So far as the masses arc concerned, there is absolutely 
no reference to diem or to their wants in the numerous demands 
put forward by communal organisations. Apparently the 
communalists do not consider them as worthy of 'attention. 
What is there, in the various communal formula: in regard to 
the distress of the agriculturists, their rent Or revenue ' or the 
staggering burden of debt that crushes them ? Or in regard to 
the factory or railway or other workers who have to face conti- 
nuous cuts in wages and a vanishing standard of living? Or the 
lower middle classes who for want of employment and work are 
sinking in the slough of despair ? Heated arguments take place 
about seats in councils and separated and joint electorates 
and the separation of provinces which can • affect or interest 
only a few. Is the starving peasant likely to be interested in this 
when hunger gnaws his stomach ? But our coniinunal friends 
take good care to avoid these real issues, for a solution of- them 
might affect their own interests, and they try to divert 
people’s attention to entirely unreal issues and from the mass 
point of view, trivial matters.” {Recent Essays and Writings, 
p. 73,74.) , ' • 

Not a single communal demand has the least reference to * 
the masses. If you examine the communal dema nds you will 
see that ‘they refer only to seats in the legislature or to various 
kinds of jobs which might be going to fall vacant in future. 

■ What is the programme of the Hindu Mahasabha or, the 
Muslim League for the workers, the peasants and the lower- 
middle classes, which form the great bulk of the nation ? 
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“ I do not think that Hindu-Musiirn unity or other uthty 
•wall come merely by reciting it like a rnnntra. Tliat it will 
come, I have no doubt, it will come from below, not 
above, for many of those above arc too much interested 
in British domination, and hope to preserve their sprcinl 
privileges through it/' 

llic present communal problem is entirely a poUtiral 
eroatin of upper-class groups in the various comnumitifs and 
has no iclatlon to racial or cultural matters or the basic needs 
of the masses.. 


Qroups of upper-class people try to cover up their own 
class interests by making it appear that they .stand for the 
communal demands of religious mitiorities or majorities. 

" And I arn sure that the communal problem will erase to 
CKisl wlicn it is put to the hard test of rc.al masr opinion/’ 

The bulwark of communalism is political reaction and .so 
we find that commun.al leaders inevitably tend to become 
reactionaries in political and economic matters. 

“ Communalism thus becomes .another name for political 
.rod social reaction and the British Government, being tlie 
citadel of this re.action in India, naturally throw.*, its shclterittg 
W'ings over a ttseful ally. Many a false trail is dr.awn to 
corjfusc the iisurs. We .are told of Islamic culture and Hindrr 
cut Jute, of religion and old customs, of aneietit gloriejt .arid the 
like. But iKrhind all litis lies poliiicaf and social re.aetion, .and 
coimiunallsm must therefore be fought on .alt frcj.nisand given 
no tju.irtCT, iPrc.au'.e the inw.ard nature r.f corntnunaliun has not 
b^at siifliriently realised, it h.asofr'-n sailed muler fah-e colours 
attd talr.n la many art unwary pcrt.ori.’' 


It h.as ;ui rcomnnic baelvrourid v. h.ifit 
i‘, t'Ui tt is due much mote to political 
r'l.t/tuu". t.Hiin ; t '/ri'HilJ V'»u to :c;n«'ml}' 
»'>r antagottism h-ri ’.cfC ii*!!- t > dov 
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question. • It has something to do with thq communal question- 
in that there is slight background of religious hostility which has 
in the past sometimes given rise to conflict and sometimes to bro- 
ken heads in the ease of processions and so forth ; but the present 
communal question is not a religious one, although sometimes 
it exploits religious sentiments and theic is trouble. It is apoliti- 
cal question of the upper middle classes which has arisen partly 
because of the attempts of the British Government to weaken 
the national movement or to create rifts in it, and partly be- 
cause of the prospect of political power coming into India and 
the upper classes desiring to share’ in the spoil of office. It 
is to this extent economic, that the Mohammadans,- arc on 
the W'hole the poorer community as compared witn tfie 
Hindus. Sonietimes you find that the creditors are the Hindj,^ 
and the debtors the Mohammadans,’ someb’mes the landlord;? 
are Hindus and tenants are Mohammadans. Of cqnrse, the 
Hindus are tenants also,^and they form the majority of tie 
population. It sometimes happens that a conflict is really 
between a money-lender and his debtors, or between a land 
lord and his tenants, but it is reported in the press and it 
assumes importance as a communal conflict between Hindus 
and Mohammadans . — {India and the World, pp. 236, 237.) 

“ The real struggle in India to-day is not-between Hindu 
culture and Muslim culture, but between these two and 'the 
conquering- scientific culture of modern civilisation. Those 
who are desirous of preserving ' Muslim Culture,’ whatever 
that may be, need not worry about Hindu culture, but sh ct!d. 
withstand the giant from the West. I have no doubt personally 
that all efforts of Hindus or Muslims to oppose modern scientific 
and industrial civilisation are doomed to failure and I 'shall 
watch this failure without regret. Our choice was unconsciously 
and -unvoluntarily made when railways and the like chme bereJ 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan made his choice on behalf of the Indian 
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Muslims when he started the Aligarh College. But none of u' 
had really any choice in the matter, except the choice which 
a drowning man has to clutch at something which might save 
him.” — (Mj AuiobiogTriph}\ p. 459.) 

So far as India is concerned, not only docs Nehru believe 
'.hat a unitary Indian nation is possible but that funda- 
mentally and culturally, it exists in spite of numerous super- 
ficial dificrcnccs. 

Supcriflcial observers of India, accustomed to the standardi- 
sation which modern industry has brought about in the \Vcst, 
arc apt to be impressed too much by the variety and diversity 
of India. They miss the unity of India ; and yet the trcmcndou.s 
and fundamental fact of India is her essential unity thoughout 
the ages. Indian histor>' runs into thousands of years, and, of 
• all modern nations, only China has such a contintious and 
ancient background of cultures. 

« 

** Like the 000.10 she received the tribute of a thousand 
rivers, and though she was disturbed often enough, and storms 
raged over the surface of her waters, tlie .sea contimicd to 
be the .*ea. It Is astonishing to note how India continurd 
successfully this procc<t of assimilation and adaptation. It 
could only have done so if the idea of a fund.iment.il unity 
were so deep-rooted .is to be accepted e,vf n by th.c neurotner, 
and if her culture svere nrxibl*- and .id.iptahlc to changing 
conditions. Vincent Smith, in his * CXxfojd History of India’ 
refers to wli.it I have in mind : India bmond all doubt po*'/-'-! 

.1 deep imdcrb'ing fimflment:’.! m.ity, f.tr more profound than 
tliat prrxluced either by geographical isoLitloti or bv pilitn.s! 
jin'ctainty, Th.it nnitv irans-’ends the iniuimeralilr div-niii'". 
of b!f‘/x!, colour, latsgu.ige, dret', rn.ann'TS as.d '"'it. Ami Sir 
rrcderirls Whs tr ju ♦ 'Ih.e ruturr of Hut and West ’ ab s 
stre;*.t5 tlui ur.iry.’’— c/ AAf, p. 14., 
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Unity is a good thing, says Nehru, but unity in subjection 
is hardly a thing to be proud of. The very strength of a des- 
potic government may. become a greater burden for a people ; 
and a police force, no doubt useful in many ways, can be, and 
has been often enough turned against the very people it is sup- 
posed to protect. Bertrand Russel, comparing modern civiliza- 
tion with an old Greek republic has recently written : “ The 
only serious superiority of Greek . civilization, as compared to 
ours, was the insufficiency of the police, which enabled a larger 
proportion of decent people to escape.” — {Aulobiogtaplty, p. 435.) 

But even the-unity of India cannot be purchased at the 
cost of India’s freedom. “ We want no union of slaves in bond- 
age. We want a united India but a free India, and we have 
no shadow of doubt that we shall get what we want. ” — {To- 
mrds Freedom. Yi. 187.) 

Real disunity creeps in from the communal side, and we 
must recognize that there is an ideology, fostered by the princi- 
pal communal organizations, which cuts at the root of national 
. unity. 

It will thus be seen that the forces working for Indian 
unity are formidable and overwhelming ; and it is difficult to 
conceive of any separatist tendency which can break up this 
unity. Some of the major Indian princes might represent such 
2- tendency ; but they flourish not from their own inherent 
strength, but Because of the support of the British power. When 
the support goes, they will have to surrender to the wishes of 
.their own people, among whom the, sentiment of national unity 
Is widespread . — {Unity of India, p. 21.) 

The question of constituent assembly is an acid test for" 
of us. It shows where each one of us stands. Britain 
refuses because she will not give up her imperialism. The 
iberals in India, or the Muslim League, or other protestants, 
oppose because they do not want real independence, and have. • 
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Tjo conception of n nev/ Stale, or if thev can conceive of it, 
they dislike it. Howsoever much they might dislike things as 
ilicy are, they prefer them to that new free State wlicrc the people 
can m.ihc or unmahe. Hence the objections to adult suflVagc, 
and even to large numbers of people being associated with 
this unclertal'.ing. Small committees of the elect arc suggested 
whose chief function will be to move warily wilhiii the limits 
laid down by the British Government and to discuss intcrnnn> 
able communal and counter-claims . — {Unity of Indie., p. 372.) 
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CHAPTER XI 

Politics And Religion 

PoLiTics-cum-RcIigion holds no charm for Jawaharlal. 
Unlike other Indian leaders he has honest hatred for religion- 
ridden statesmanship. Even the Fast Unto Death of Mahatma 
Gandhi holds no charm for him. A news of such an event 
in September 1932 came to Jawaharlal like a bombshell. He 
•called it a capacity of Mahatma Gandhi to give shocks to 
ihe people. Suddenly all kinds of ideas rushed into his head. 
Fears of Gandhiji’s death upset his equilibrium completely. 
For two days he was in darkness. There was no light to show 
him the way out. His heart was sinking. “And then,” he says, 
I lelt annoyed with him for choosing a side issue for his final 
sacrifice. Was this consistent with non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience ? After so much sacrifice and brave endeavour was 
our movement to tail off into something insignificant?” 

And then ; 

‘T felt^angry with him at his religious and sentimental 
■approach to a political question, and his frequent references 
to God in connection with it. He even seemed to suggest 
"that God had indicated the very date of the fast. What a 
terrible example to set !” 

Jawaharlal thought and thought. Only confusibn reigned 
his head. There was only anger and hopelessness. He 
hardly knew what to do. He was short-tempered with every- 
body. Most of all he was irritable with himself. “ For me,” 
he says, “the fast was an incomprehensiole thing and, if I had 
been asked before the decision had been taken, I would 
certainly have spoken strongly against it.” 
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Jawaharlal cannot accept the prese^'^ social order in India. 
A conflict rages v.'ithin him. His soul is torn between ii\.d 
loyalties. He feels lonely and homeless- India secmi 

a strange and bewildering land. He enter into the 

spirit of his countrymen. The old seems to envelop 

them. The new world is yet far distant formulates 

his convictions ; — 

“India is supposed to be a rcllgiou^ country above every- 
thing rise, and Hindu and Muslitn others 

lahe pride in their faiths and testify to tP*'" tnith by breaking 
heads. The spectacle of what is callf^^ religion or .it any 
rate organised religion, in India and filled me 

with horror, and I have frequently wished 

to make a dean sweep of it. Almost seenr. to st.md 

for blind belief and reaction, dogma an<^ bigotry, superstition 
and c.-sploiialiotJ, and the preservation '•'<’'ted interests.’ 

Organised icligion lo-day is an cmi’^V ft i' devoid 

of iral content. G. K. Chesterton, say.s has eornp.ued 

it to a I'osril. A fossil Is a form of or.:.'.!!!--!!! from \'.Inrii 
all Its •nvn organic 5ui>. tance h.is entireif rhs.tpp". ir<l. J tie- 
fos'il of jrligion keeps its sh.ipr, becadk' i' b''**n Itil-d 
np by some totally ditVrrcnt substance fAnd ev-a scli'tr 
something of v.iUie still reniaini,'’ s.iys “it o etivd'gy' i 

by other and harmful i-ofiictu<.” 

Keligion has betomr pntiined '“1 “'-'i 
“Tlw Churi h tg laigl.’.nd,'’ 'ajs Arhru, '** 
oli-.io'ts r'.Tasple ofa jeii do!5 tslncli IS ‘ 

re il •'-'.o * ul ib.r v.-ord." ddie C!ra*‘c!! *' 

I ^'■a ,1 St.'te p s'jfi . ! d 'parmi -tu. s. ‘ 
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Church has been, on the whole, a conservative and reactionary 
force in Indian politics and generally opposed to reform or 
advance. The average missionary is usually wholly ignorant 
of India’s past history and culture and dees not take the 
slightest trouble to ' find out what it was or is. He is more 
interested in pointing out the sins and failings of the 
heathen.” 

The Church of England indirectly influences politics, 
in India. Jawaharlal quotes an excellent example. At a 
Provincial conference of the U.'P. Indian Christians held at 
Cawnpore in 1934, Mr. E. V. David said: “As Christians we are 
bound by our religion to loyalty to tlie King, who is the 
Defender of our Faith.” Inevitably that meant, says Nehru^ 
support of the British Imperialism in India. 

The word religion is likely to be interpreted in different 
ways by different people. “Probably,” says Nehru, “to no 
two persons will the same complex of ideas and images arise 
on hearing or reading this word.” Among these ideas and 
raages are ^ rites, sacred books, dogmas, morals, love, fear, 
tred, charity, sacrifice, asceticism, fasting, feasting, prayer, 
ancient history, marriage, death, the next world, riots 
an the breaking of heads.” The word ‘religion’ has lost all 
precise significance. Pandit Nehru suggests a way out. 

“It would be far better if it was dropped from use 
altogether and other words with more limited meanings were 
used instead, sueh as : theology, philosophy, morals, ethics, 
spirituality, metaphysics, duty, ceremonial, etc. Even these 
words arc vague enough, but they have a much more hmited 
range than ‘religion’. A great advantage would be that 
these words have not yet attached to themselves, to the same 

extent, the passions and emotions that surround and envelop 
I he word ‘religion’.” 
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But what n religion ? A very modern definition of 
religion, says Nehru, “with which the men ofrcligion will not 
agree,” is that of Professor John Dewey : 

“Any activiiy pursued on behalf of an ideal end agninu 
obstacles, and in spite of threats of personal loss, because of 
coindclion of its general and enduring value, is religious in 
quality.” 

Jatvaharlnl regards this as the hcs. definition of religion. 
Let us not forget that, according to Pandit Nehru, }>atriotism 
is the only religion. 
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Voice of' Nationalism 

One of the most cudgelling questions in India has been 
the problem of national language. It has becorrfe, what 
■ Mahatma Gandhi has aptly called “ an unfortunate contro- 
versy.” The controversy has become mixed with the political 
whirlpool and has -taken an ugly turn. High excitement has 
accompanied it. Charges and counter-charges have been 
flung about, “ A subject,” says Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“eminently suited for calm and scholarly consideration and 
academic debate has. been dragged down to the level of the 
market place and communal passions have centred round it.” 
Many self-styled champions have entered the field of battle. 
They have little to do with scholarship. They have little love 
of ' a language for its own sake. The real lovers of language 
have wondered at the vulgar pros and cons. They have 
carefully kept away from it. And yet we cannot keep away 
from it. Nor can we ignore it. The question of language 
is vitally bound with the question of nationalism. 

Language, according to Pandit Nehru, is “the embodi- 
ment of culture.” It is airy thought caught in the network of 
words and phrases. Language is the sum of ideas crystallized 
It is not merely a bundle of words, but of fine shades of 
meaning. Music and rhythm accompany it. Every ■ language 
has a fascinating history. It is a picture of life in all its 
phases. The foes of freedom have often asserted that India 
is a babel of languages. It is looked upon as having hundreds 
and hundreds of tongues. . " India,” says. Pandit Nehru, 
as everyone who looks round him can see, has singularly few 
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languages considering its vast size, and these arc intimately 
allied to each other, India has also one dominatu and wide- 
spread language which, with its vatiations, covers a vast 
area and numbers its votaries by the hundred million.*' 
Therefore, the comrnun.al colouring of the linguistic quc.stion 
is a temporary matter. It will pass, Wiuit we do really 
require is a scheme of general mass education. We want 
badly a plan for the cuUur.d development of the pco[)ie. 
“ llow shall we promote the unity of India,” asks jawaharlal, 
*•' and yet preserve the rich diversity of our inlicritance 

Language is ih.e voice of nationalism. A great langu- 
age is ever of great consequence for a great people. 
Pandit Nehru rpiotcs Milton in support of his argument. 
Milton wrote from Florence to a friend three hundred yc.ars 
ago • 

“Nor is it to be considered of small consequence whai 
language, pure or corrupt, a people has, or what is tficir 

cxistomar>' degree of propriety in .speaking it for let 

the words of a country he in part unliandsomc and olicnsivc 
in themselves, in part deijased by wc.ar and wrongly used, 
and what do they declare, but, by no light indication, that 
the inhabitants of tliat country arc an indolent, idle, y.awning 
race, with minds already long prepared for any amount of 
lervillty ? On the other hand we have never heard tliat any 
empire, any state, did not at (cast flourish in a middling 
deg, ret as long as its own liking and care for its language 
lasted.” 


l.;\nguavc is .i living instrument of slcriuKracy. It is a 
throbhitjg, vjt.il thitig. Evergrowing and ever llos'.uig, it 
rnirron the people, 'I'he language has its toots ist the tnaS’.'*.-.. 
It stirs th,-“tr hertrti in thaei of national dangti. “Ho'.v th-'n, 
says Patidu Nehru, *• vvr change it ot sliajse it in ottr 
hlir.g f.v resolutio.m or orders from a!.Kr.'r ? Mart propagamb 
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ran achieve a Uttle. Radio and cinema can-do something. But 
they can only mirror the rapid changes taking place among 
the people themselves. The masses are the fountain-head ot- 
language. The people alone are the parliament m which the 
question of language can be finaily decided. ^ a anguagCj 
says Pt. Nebru, “ loses touch with the people, it loses its vitality 
and becomes an artificial lifeless thing, instead of the thing of 
life and strength and joy that it should be. Attempts lo' force 
the growth of a language in a particular direction are likely to 
end in distorting it 'and crushing its spiiit.” 

What should be the place of the State in regard to 
language ? Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru puts this question and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru alone can answer it. In matters such 
as these Pandit Nehru represents the very soul of the Congress. 
Reserving prophethood of non-violence for himself, Mahatma 
Gandhi has left his young lieutenant in dictatorship of the whole 
arena of social ^activities. The Congress, says Pandit Nehru, has 
“ briefly but clearly and definitely ” clarified its attitude in the • 
resolution on Fundamental Rights : — “The culture, language ■ 
and script of the minorities and of the different linguistic areas 
shall be protected.” The Congress is bound by this resolutiorf.* 
No minority can require a greater assurance. While ’ the 
common language of the country should be Kfindustani/ the 
provincial languages should be dominant in their respective^’ 
areas. A language cannot be imposed by resolution. “ Our great 
provincial languages,” says Pandit Nehru, “ are no dialects or 
vernaculars as the ignorant sometimes .call them. They are 
ancient languages with a rich inheritance, each spoken by 
many millions of persons, each tied up inextricably with the 
life and culture and ideas of the masses as well as of the upper 
classes. “ The masses can only grow culturally through' the^ 
medium of their own language. Therefore, the Congress lays 

stress on provincial languages. They carry on most ’of ‘theic 

» • , • 
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■vvork through them. The use of any other language ^\^!l 
isolate the educated few from the masses. It v.»ill retard the 
growth of the people. A local language develops contact with 
the masses rapidly. The Congress message reaches the most 
distant hamlet. The political consciousness of the masses 
grows. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru groups the language? of 
India as follows : — 


I. HINDUSTANI with its principal aspects of Hindi ntu! 
Urdu, and its various dialects. 

II. BRANCHES OF HINDUSTANI Bcng.ali, Marathi 
and Gujrati, sister languages of Hindi and neariv ailird to it. 

HI. southern' languages :~'ramil, TeUigu, 
Khannada and Malayalam. 

IV. northern languages :~P.anjahi and Puduo. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS : — Ooriya, Assamese and Situlhi. 

Without infringing in the least on the domain of the 

.provincial languages,” says Pandit Nehru, “ we ,mu«t have a 
•common alMndia medium of communication.'’ .Some people 
•imagine that English might serve a.s such. To .some e.xtent 
Cinglish has screed as .such. That applies only to the upper 
^cla-sscs and for all-India political purpojes.’’ We c.innoi tltink 
X>f English in term of the masses. “ We cannot e<lut*ate 
millions of people,” says Jawahail.al, "In a totally foieig!) 
language.” Nevertheless, English will alway. have some rlarm 
on our attention. \Vc fmvc our past .''smeiatinn v.ith Knellih. 
And Etiglish had its pre.scn( importance in the wo rid *■ It 
will l>c the princip.a! medium for us to coitiuninicate uifh tfw 
outside world, tliough I hope it will no* l>e tie* only rnetiinm 
for tins purjKjAc ” P.ituHt Jawalnulat Nehru siatuts us to 
cultiv.atc other foreign langu.age* strch as r.''tnrh, tl»'r!nan, 


IliKdan, Sp.mndt, Italian. Chifie*-c and J.'jp. in «*“./• Kt.gud!. 

“The only poisihle all-In<li.s htngu.eae,*’ *4y'. I’^ndu 
J.iv.Mliarhal Kehrts, “ is llimhistani. Already it h spo’ iTi In a 
immired and tv-^enty millions and p'.sr,dy m-.drrito id hvs ores fd 
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millions of others. Even those who do not knovv it at all, at^ 

present can learn it far more easily than a foreign language. 
There are many common words in all the languages of In la,. 
but what is far more important is the common cultural 
ground of these languages, tlie similarity of ideas and t e 
many linguistic affinides. This makes it relatively easy for an. 
Indian to learn another Indian language.” 

Flindustani is the golden mean between Flindi and Urduv 
It is spoken and written in the two scripts. There arc many 
variations in Hindustani. Numerous dialects have arisen. But 
these are due to want of education. With mass education* 
these dialects will tend to disappear. A certain standardisatioi^ 
tvill set in. There is also the question of script. Devanagari 
and Urdu script are uttrely different. Therefore, wisely we 
have agreed that both should have full play. No other course 
is open to us. Both the scripts are the part 'of the genius of our 
language. There is around them a wall of sentiment. This is 
a solid wall. What the distant future will bring to us -we do 
not know. For the present both must remain. 

Can we use the Latin script ? It is certainly more eSlcient * 
than Hindi or Urdu. In these days of the type-writer and 
duplicator and other mechanical devices, the Latin script 
has great advantages over the Indian scripts. The Indian 
scripts cannot fully utilize these new devices. But here comes 
forth the true statesmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru which 
is the very stuff' of his inner being : — 

“ But in spite of these advantages, I do not think there is 
the slightest chance of the Latin script replacing Devanagari or 
Urdu. There is a wall of sentiment of course, strengthened even^ 
more bv the fact that the Latin script is associated with our 
alien rulers. But there ar; more solid grounds also for its*, 
rejection. The scripts are essential parts of our literatures; w^ith- 
outthem we would be largely cut off from our old inheritan* 
Jawaharlal, however, suggests another r 
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possible to have one uniform script for Hindi, Bengali, Marntlii 
and Gujrati. “ This need not necessarily be Devanagari, 
exactly as it is written to-day, but a slight variation of it/’ The 
Urdu script might absorb the Sindhi script, ^\•llirh is very 
similar to it. We can have a southern script for Tamil, 'fclcgu. 
ICannada and Malayalam. This development of common 
scripts would be a definite gain. It would bring the languages 
nearer. 


Thus Hindustani is the mother-tongue of the North and 
Central India. It can become an all-India language. Hindi and 
Urdu arc the twins. They have the same basis. They have the 
same grammar. They have the same fund of ordinary words to 
draw upon. They arc in fact one and the same basic language. 
Yet the present differences arc cansldcrablc — one is said to 
draw its inspiration from Sanskrit ; the other sucks the milk 
of vitality from Persian. “ To consider Hindi ns the language of 
. the Hindus and Urdu as that of the Muslims is absurd” says 
Pandit Nehru. Urdu is of the -very .‘:oil of India. It has no place 
outside India. It is also the home language of a large number 
ofHindus. “Right up to the Revolt of 1857,” says Nehru, 
“Urdu meant Hindi, except in regard to script. A'? is v.t11 
known, some of the finest Hindi poets have been Muslims. Fill 
this Revolt, and even for sometime after, the usual term apjdied 
to the language was Hindi. This did not refer to the script but 
to the language, the langtiagc of Hindi. Muslims who UToSi- 
in the Urdu script usu.nlly r.nllcd the l.anguagc Hindi. 


Separatism grew in the second half of the nlncteriuh century. 
Controversy centred round the scripts. The use ol (burt 
language was the clsief bone of contention. Th*" cre.uion fh 
official script created the trouble. Tfujs the British Gov‘er.umfnt 
introduced communalism in the language. Intiead of 
ing both the scripts, they set them by the ears. 'Hus b th'' 
cause of thtr evil, “Scratch a s'^paratist in ianguje"/’ says 
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Jawaharlal, “ and you will invariably find that he is a coni- 
munalist, and very often* a political reactionary. 

There is another romance about Hindustani. Urdu ’was 
applied to the language of the mbeed camps of the Moghals. 

Round about the court and the camp, many Persian words 
were current. These crept into the language. Away from the 
centre of Moghal Court life, Urdu merged into Plindi. Tims 
the influence of the court affected the towns far more than the 
rural areas. And this leads us to the real difference between 
Urdu and Hindi to-day. Urdu is the language of the towns 
and Hindi is the language of the villages. Hindi is of course 
spoken also in the towns, but Urdu is almost entirely an 
urban language. The problem of bringing Urdu and Hindi 
nearer to each other thus becomes a much vaster problem 
of bringing the town and the village near to each other. Every 
other -way will be a superficial way without lasting effect. 
Languages change organically w'hen the ' people who speak 
them change.” This is the truest key to the knotty problem 
of all-India language. And Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru deserves 
full credit for this formula. 

There is another ticklish problem of language of which 
the young Indian statesman presents us a refreshing outlook. 
It is the gulf between the literary Hindi and literary Urdu. 
This difference is formidable. It is supposed that some evil- 
minded persons are at the bottom of it. Jawaharlal says No. 
Living languages cannot be twisted by a few individuals. We 
have to look deeper for the causes. “ This divergence,” say 
he, " though unfortunate in itself, is really a sign of healthy 
growth. Both Hindi and Urdu, after a long period of stagna- 
tion, have awaken up and are pushing ahead.” They arc 
struggling to give expression to new ideas. They are leaving the 
old ruts for newTorms. The vocabulary of each is poor! But 
each can draw upon a rich source. Hindi looks, .towards Sanskrit. 
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Urdu bends towards Persian. “ Literary societies, jealous of the 
purity of the language they use, carry this tendency to extreme 
limits, and then accuse each other of encouraging separatist 
tendencies. The beam in one’s eye is not seen, the mote in the 
other’s eye is obvious enough.” Thus the gulf is increasing, h 
^appears that these two arc destined to become separate langu- 
ages. '' And yet,” says our hero, *' this fear is unjustificfl and 
there is no reason for alarm.” Tin's strikes a hopeful chord. 
^Foresight is the keynote of healthy statesmanship. We must 
nx-dicoroc the new life that is coursing through both Hindi and 
Urriu. They arc trying to enrich thcm.sclvcs to meet the needs 
of a moJern community. “ ^S’hy should citlicr be jealous of die 
other ?” says Nehru, ” We want our language to be as rich 
ivs possible, and this will not happen if we try to .supprc.ts 
■either Hindi words or Urdu words because we feel they do not 
fit in with our own particular backgrounds. We want )»o:h 
and we must accept both. \Vc must rtatllsc that the I'rmvih 
of Hindi means the growth of Urdu and r/cc ersa." Tiic two 
will powerfully influence each other. Each imist keep its 
doors and windows ssidc open. And here is the • haractrrinii: 
master-stroke of Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru founrled on the ro. k 
.of forc.s)ghtcd statesmanship - 


“I have no doubt in my mind that Hintli an l Urtlu mint 
’come tiearcr to each other, and though tiiey may wear 

jgarbs, will be essentially one language. Tiie Ibrse-s Uvunring 
diis unification arc too .strong to be rHsu-d b;, individu.d.. 

We have nationalism ami tlic widripuMfi dr. ire tn ii.nr 
United India, and this must triumph. iJut snomg-f th :n 
fhie is die rffect of rapid eoinrnunie.uimn. .tnd tramport 
.mad interchange of ideas and rcvoUurnsuuy eh mg'”* 


■on in our polittc.d and social spherer. Wr 
.in our narrovv' gioves whcti tnr tmrrnt o: 


'.'itrid. efs.ni g'-s 
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, cnreads to the masses, wiU 

'past us. 


.Uoiaev:;«VP-^«- 


TK«efo.e.we™ustnoMocVupon *e sepaya.c «■ 


- - luspidon. The cnttos-,as.s 

of Hind, and Urdu . P.^.^ an.maung 

for Urdu should wlM “ should'^equally appreciate the 

ff . rre^^fert t^vance^rdu. Nevertheicss, 

“::sti.eipinti.eproce.ofu— 


‘‘ On what must 

Jawaharlal Nehru. -eoUes Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

' “ Surelv on the masses, tepnesrciuu j 

T^o lsses must he the common factor bet.veen ft„d. 

^ n ri I When the writers write whom do they write for . 
Everv wriW must have an audience in his mind. The troub e 
ts thk an author writes for “ the literary coter.es m wh.ch 
he mov^. His voice and his word do not tea* the much 
larger public. If they happen to reach this public, they are not 
unLsLd. “ Is it surprising that Hindi and Urdu books 
hav^ restricted sales?” says Pandit Nehru. Even our 
newspapers barely tap the reading of the public because of the 
literary language. Our writers must think m terms of a mass 
audience. This will result automatically in the simpliHcation 
of language. The dower y phrases will go. The stilted words 
will give place to words of strength. Let us come out of the 
narrow circles and find way into the heart of the masses. We 
must deal with their joys and sorrows. Let their hopes and 
aspirations be our theme. Literature must mirror the life of the 
people. It must find its roots in the soil. Rabindranath Tagore 
alone has bridged the gap between the cultured few and, the 
masses. His beautiful songs are heard even among the humblest 
people. " They have not only added to the wealth of Bengali 
literature,” says Pandit Nehru, “ but enriched the life of the 
people of Bengal.” What Tagore has done in Bengal, Gandhiji 
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has accomplished in Gujrat. His simple and powerful wTiiin,- 
has awakened a new life in Gujratl language. 

Gan we evolve a Basic Hindustani after the fashion of the 
Basic English ? “ Yes, » says Pandit Nehru. Let our scliohars 
turn their minds to this end. The grammar siiould be as 
simple as possible. It should be a stepping-stone to further the 
study of the language. The vocabulary might consist of a 
thousand words or so. Such a basic Hindustani should lie the 
All-India language. With a little efibrt from the State, it will 
spread with e.\trcmc rapidity. It will bring Hindi and Urdu 
dose together. Vital words will enrich our c.si.stcncc. What 
about the use of technical words ? Pandit Nehru provides 
the corrcctcst answer : — 

« We should be bold enough. I think, to lift bodily foreign 
technical words which have become current coins in many pnrts 
of the world, and to adopt them as Hindustani words. Indeed 
, I should like them to be adopted by all the Indi.an language.-:. 
This will make it easier for our people to rc.ul technical ant! 
scientific works in various languages : Indian and foreign. 
Any other course will lead to chaos and confusion in the mind 
of the student \.ho has to grapple with large nurnb''rs tif 
technical terms, and who often h.as to read import.ant books in 
other Inngu.ogcs. An attempt to have a .separate .and di.iijna 
scientific vocabulary is to isolate and stuliify our s-rientifu" 
growtli and to put an intoler.ahle burden on the t'-.idirr and 
the taught alike. The public life ami affasrs nf the uo.dd 
are already closely knit together and form a single vdiolc. We 
should make it as easy as potable for our peojrfe to nndrrit.uKi 
them and take, part in them, and for forrlgnrrs tr> uadrrjiand 
our public affairs. ” 

It brings out dearly that the Nationalism ofldtidu NVmo 
is not a narrow pinloiophv. His 'S.-nesmaaf-dp lr.u!» b-m 
out to ilte broad hori.mn's of inter nationals «.rn. Wh!*- thinU 
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ing of India he keeps the whole world in view. No wonder, 
his essay on The Qjicslion oj Language is a magnificent document 
and deserves to be better known than it is. It may be looked 
upon veritably as the bible of India’s national language. No 
wonder Mahatma Gandhi “ generally endorsed” the views in a 
“ Moving Train” on August 3, 1937. Jawaharlal’s cssa>, 
says Mahatmaji, “ is a valuable contribution to a proper 
elucidation of the whole subject considered from the national ' 
a nd purely educational point of view. His constructive 
suggestions, if they are widely accepted by persons concerned, 
should put an end to the controversy \vhich has taken a 
communal turn. The suggestions are exhaustive and eminently 
reasonable and I have no hesitation in generally endorsing, 
them. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

The Socialist Gentienian 


There is no gun-and-buttcr philosophy bi-hind the 
socialism of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. “ The British slmtikl 
realize that the fact,” says John Gunther, “ that he is a 
socialist — and a gentleman — is a great .asset on their side.” 
Pandit Nehru is a gentleman Socialist or rather a Snrinlin 
Gentleman, because the former svould be too meek a plinis*' 
to describe his glowing pa^^sion for socialist ideah. .So'.iaiivrn 
is for him not merely an economic doctrine v.'hich he 
favours. “ It is a vital creed,” he says, ” whicli I hold with 
all my head and heart.” 


The Socialism of Pandit Nehru is not foreign. Hie if!'*:ts 
arc deeply rooted in the soil of India. That is why hcvici 
with Mahatma Gandhi in his magnetic hold on the mind tjf 
the masses, even though he lays no claim to Mahattnadiip, 
In fact, he is the vcr\- reverse of a holy man. .And tlmt rnake^ 
his ovcrwljclming popularity all the more pur .-ling, bee.uiie 
the religious sentiments are the very Mufi' nf the indi.m mind. 
No leader can hope to m.ake much headw.iv v.itli dm Indian 
people without striking the chord' of a holy harp, P\rn Mr. 
Jinnah will not be where he is, if hr v^rre not pSaMng fi.r 


role of 
blowing 


opporite thr i\faK 
bugles of the Islam- itwl.mgcr 


•'."vt atid tosno Oitlv 

outlook in polgn -d 


affaits of India. But Jawtiharkt! Nrhru ? Hr I 
He stand-i upon In'- ov.n fret ami not npiui a 
pros ided by a kindly pric't. He hate- nv'tsC'm 
tittirdi'ni. Keh'gion for him r ,ikllt>o'. Hr j 


‘ ,1 rld'-futUA 
p.'Kit of 'tdo 
Hr 

r* u* K ^ ' f' .* 
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all-out game for modernization. “Tiic spectacle of what is 
called religion,” says Nehru, “or at any rate organised religinn, 
in India and elsewhere, has filled me with horror, and 1 have 
frequently condemned it and wished to make a clean sweep of 
it.” And yet this religion hater dominates the hc.arts of s'nc 
most religious men in a country over-ridden by the pricstt and 
mullahs 1 


The key to the dilemma lies in one word. Atk! chat 
Sincerity. Pandit Nehru is so sincere a 
that his eloquence is quite disarming. I'or an Ituii.in ji- i^ 
not so baffling a creature” as he might sometime app^ir 
to a foreigner. He is an aristocrat who became a socidl- 
going from East to West, and then b.vck to the Imli-n 
A man with a modem mind, his Socialism is founded’^!!' 
rational outlook. Thus Pandit Nehru holds a unique no.ir* 
in India, which John Gunther is pleased to call !' 

not much iustice. -the contLu. of ^ \ ’T'f’ 

oMtle. At any rate, the philosophy ol latvaln.l.'l ' 
from the soil and consequently it i, coming iuCTcasinTlv'T 
old Its own m . a cesspool of rival faiths. This nst- Lh ° 
but partly accomplished, and partly it is still i„ i|, '''''' 

being hammered on the anvil. Only a sin 
Nehru’s calibre conld have pitted hiLekTa "" 

Without being swept clearly off his feet lik r "idlion cxids 
Afghanistan. Sa^ John Gnler of 

.be cZ^rdtaisr::’i„rk^hr^ 

he fights the entrenched ritnafam k u’ but 

His position— in reverse— is m 1,1 Pcoplc too 
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Jawaharlal has to write a modern conicmporary story 
on a backdrop curtain of dogged ignorance and determined 
opposition from conservative die-hards in Indian society. And 
the wonder %vould not be if he were losing the game. Tim 
wonder of wonders is that he is winning forward lu's ground Jike 
a steam-roller, from a bashful boy at Harrow and Cambridge, 
studying Pater and 'IVildc, he has become tire most magnifu'cru 
revolutionary of India. The struggles of the hero .arc well 
depicted in his Autobiography which has received a thundering 
admiration at home and abroad. John Gunther gives the 
highest praise to the inner psychology of the great Indian 
socialist : — 


Nehru, like Gandhi, has written an autoblogr.iphy, 
but it is a very different kind of book. The Mahatmaks 
placid story compares to Nehru’s as a cornflower to an 
orchid, a rhyming couplet to a sonnet by McLcish or Aden^ 
a water-pistol to a machine-gun. Nehru’s autobiography is 
'lubtic, complex, discriminating, infinitely cultivated, steeped 
■’in doubt, suffused w'ith intellectual passion. Lord Irwin once 
said that no one could understand India without reading it;, 
at is a kind of Indian Education of [Eniy Admit, written in 
superlative prose — hardly a do/xn men alive write English ai 
well as Nehru — and it is not only an autobiography of the 
most searching kind, but the sto.-y of a whole society, the story 
of the life and development of a nation.” 


Pandit Nehru found a gulf of tUflcrenrc hetwern tfw 
political conditions found in Engl.and and in India. No watvl'-r, 
life smote him ruthlesdv. Hr had hir first awalrninwi 


o* 


yocialLsm during the dayi of Rov.-l.ttt .‘Vet. Tim Am.dnjif 
agony and the b.apt!.tm of firr g.rve him hit firt: 
towards the khtit philojophy. Towanh tlw rod of IdPfi 
Jawaltarlal tr.ivdled frosn Amritirr to Dril.t by tlw mri-.t 
^rtiin. Hie compartmcsit he rnt'^rrd ftdh 


Vf. 
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of the berths were occupied by sleeping passengers. There 
was only one upper berth vacant. He took the vacant 
upper berth. In the morning he discovered that all his 
fellow passengers were military officers. They conversed with 
each other in loud voices which ihe could not help overhearing. 
"Oneofthem, hesays, was ‘‘holding forth in an aggressive 
and triumphant tone.” He soon discovered that he wms 
Dyer, “the hero of Jallianwala Bagh.” He was describing^ 
his Amritsar experiences. He pointed out how he had “the 
whole town at his mercy.” And he felt like reducing the 
rebellious city to a heap of ashes. “ I rvus greatly shocked,” 
says Pandit Nehru, “ to hear his conversation and to observe 
his callous manner.” ' No wonder, socialism was born in the 
Wood and brain of Jawaharlal, as Mr. Dyer descended at Delhi 
station in pyjamas with bright pink stripes and h dressing 
gown. 

Another incident occurred not long after. It was a 
turning point in the life of Nehru, He took his mother 
^ad wife, both of whom were ill, to Mussoorie in the north. 
It happened that an Afghan delegation was housed in the 
same hotel. It was negotiating peace with Britain after the 
1919 Afghan War. Nehru never talked to any of the Afghan 
plenipotentiaries. After a month he was asked by the local 
police not to have any dealings with them. This struck him 
^ being unreasonable. He had no intention of talking to the 
ghans,^ Nevertheless, as a young man of spirit, he refused 
ou principle to obey the order. Thereupon he was formally 
oxterned from the Mussoorie district. This was liis first 
on ict with British authority. In the next few weeks he 

tl do. As a result he became. aware of 

peasants, and their grievances. The accident at 

vacuc the land. Already he had had 

socia St leanings. Now these began to be entrenched. 
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With some friends he visited the pcasanis in their homesteads. 
He saw their sufferings first hand. He heard their grievances. 
He learned to face the scorching heat of the Indian sun. 
He spoke to large gatherings. He discovered In's capacity 

(o arouse people. EIc filled them with the Satvacr.dia 
spirit. ' ’ 

The peasants showered their affection on him. They 
looked on him with loving and aflcctionatc eyes. He was fur 
them the bearer of good tidings. He was ilic guide who was 
to lead them to the promised land. Nehru looked at them .'uui 
their misery and ovcrflo%ving gratitude. “ I was filled with sliamc 
and sorrow,” he says, “ shame at my own easy-going and 
comfortable life and our petty politics of the city which ignored 
the vast multitude of semi-naked sons and daugiitcrs of India, 
sorrow at the degradation and overwhelming poverty of 
India.” A new picture of India .seemed to rise before him. 

It was naked, starving, crushed, and utterly miscrahle. Marn 
of these brave peasants received long sentences. Wheti he went 
ut prison, he came across some of them, '^’oung men were 
spending their youth in prison. 

Jawaharlal Nehru first saw the inside of the British jail 
during the non-co-operation campaign of 1021. I'hh w.si chf 
time of the first tremendous enthusiasm for civil disohedif nrf 
Hundreds of peasant heroes, guilty of no crime, fought for the 
privilege of being arrested. Young men am! wornm 
the police lorrie.s going through the .streets. They rcr.unltfed t'> 
get inside the jails. 

Nehru kno',y.s the emotional star-ration of imprivnuu'-c?. 
The chatTing of continuous confinement has a kiliint: rgr t- 
Suffering may be nccc;5.ary for clear spirit. Hut sufrrriu:: ri et h 
die brain. ” He does not like sufrerine," s-u..*. John Ouni.H-?. 

“ as Gandhi does. He was not an introvert hy n.nure, /!- - 

but prison made lurn so. Jail has deeply and p-- '• 

tilts man. He cannot !)car cttichy,” 



the socialist gentleman 


Pandit Nehru cannot sec others suffering cruelty. Hinv 
self he can suffer any hardship. To test his courage, he with- 
stood a latki charge. He was bruised and bcatem ^ H.s ou.i 
mother was likewise hit on the head with cancs. His witc loW 
lowed him to jail He heard of many cruel sentences. A youth 
was sentenced to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for carrying 
a revolver. Many schoolboys were flogged in jail for political 
offences. Here John Gunther ha.s something very interesting 
to say about the birth of socialism in Pandit Nehru : — 

“ Jail alone did not make him a socialist but it gave him 
the time and opportunity for exhaustive political study and 
introspection. Generally he was w'ell-trcated in jail ; he was 
permitted books and writing materials. His ideas on socialism 
took concrete form, and merged gradually with bis nationalism. 
He began to see the Indian problem as more than a struggle 
between rebel nationalists and British nationalists. He became 
convinced that British imperialism as a capitalist growth was 
the real enemy, and that it must be fougbt from the socialist 
as well as the nationalist point of view. British imperialism 
rests on capitalist exploitation as well as on the political de- 
mands of empire ; therefore, a logical opponent of British im- 
perialism must be not merely a nationalist but a socialist too. 
This is the root of Nehru’s creed. In every possible way he tried 
to hammer it home to the Indian people. 

Pandit Nehru was responsible for the resolution of com- 


plete independence at the Lahore Congress. At Karachi he was 
successful in persuading the Working Committee to accept a 
few guardedly socialist planks which were later stoutly criticized 
by Mr. J. P. Narain, and led to the formation of the Congress 
ocialist Part^ , a group of men who were more leftist than 
It Nehru. Thus the extremism of Jawaharlalds not the 
extremist. Solidly wedded to the national demand, it appears 

«ol only just but very modest indeed. The truth is that he is 
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c?scntinlly a socialist of the British type in spite of his continen- 
tal learnings. The milk of democracy v/liich he sucked at 
Harrow is too strong an antidote for gxm and butter sncinlism. 
He has nothing to do with explosive communimi. On this 
point John Gunther speaks assuringly : — 

“Another story ofa difTcrent category is that Jawnliarlal 
is a communist and that he ha.s frequently been to Mou ow, 
there to listen to the party line. But in fact he is not a 
communist, but a kind of social democrat ; be has been in 
Moscow only once, and then for a few days in company with 
bis father. They went as tourists to see the tenth annivers.ary 
festivities in 1927.” 

Social Democrat : That is the right phnisr to apply to 
Pandit Nehru. He belongs to tltc school of British reformers 
rather than Russian revolutionaries. Now has he not anything 
of Easdsm in him. “He is the furthest po.^ible contrast to the 
mob leader like Hitler or Mussolini.” 


Manx and Lenin had a powerful efTcct on him. He was 
infiueneed by their Ideas as well as their way of cxpre^sloti. He 
admired their tmadornccl, scientific, analytical point of view, 
” He rays that he is certainly a socialist in that he believe'^ in 
soei.iltsi ibecry and nKllmth. Hisgrner.'.l appro.w.h E M.iixi't-” 
J-aualnrlal v.ro:r m Jnlm Gunther : — 


” I am not communi't chiefly b'wau*.*' I re^i-i tiie cc>;u* 
Tinsniit tendepf-y to treat communism a:; a ho’y doctrine ; J «lo 
no; tile l.esn-/ mid what fo think arai do. I Mipp<or {, ajn t«.n 
much t'.i :•»: tndividua’.i’'.'., I K-l abo tfs; t ti^f rms> h %si»!»*r.''c t'. 


.'nu-T iatod v.Jth cojnrutir.i't mctlinip. ‘ph'- rEup. 


tna 1* 


Erep.ir.ated f'tim, ih~ jim.u'i'.'' 
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Paddit Nehru possesses the traits of a good diplomat. India 
has probably got only one politician of the stiff-necked Glad- 
stone-Disraeli tradition. And he is Mr. Jinnah. With Pandit 
Nehru it is quite the reverse. “ He is a gentleman,” says 
John Gunther. “ Worse, he is an English gentleman ! ” He 
h^s devoted his life to freeing India from Britain. But the 
British imprint is deep upon him. He still follows a code of 
chivalry. Only the old-school tie has turned to homespun 
cheese-cloth. Pandit, like an ordinary gentleman, has a strong 
sense of ingrownness and reserve. He hates political give-and- 
take and diplomatic hurly-burly. His poliiical integrity is un- 
shakable. Nothing can deflect him from the path he has 
chosen. He dislikes compromises. His mind is free from the 
slipperiness of politics. He makes definitions scrupulously and 
abides by them. “ He is,” says John Gunther “certainly one 
of the finest characters in public life I have ever met.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru described his leanings towards 
socialism ironically, but with a good pinch of salt in a self- 
detached study of himself published some years back : — 


Men like Jawaharlal with all their great capacity for 
great and good work are unsafe in a democracy. He calls 
imself a democrat and a socialist, and no doubt he does so in 

good earnestness but a little twist and he might turn into a 

dictator. He might still use the language of democracy and 
socialism, but we all know how fascism had fattened on this 
anguage and then cast it away as useless lumber. 


‘Jawaharlal cannot become a fascist.... He is far too much 
an anstocrat for the crudity and vulgarity of Fascism. His very 
ace an voice tell us that. His face and voice are definitely 

has all the makings of a dictator in 
a strong will, energy; pride... and with 
ve of the crowd an intolerance of others and'a ’ certain 



